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Art. 1.—Tue Puitosorpny or Reticion. By J. D. Morell, 
A.M., author of the History of Modern Philosophy. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: George S. 
Appleton & Co. 1849. 


Tue most artful and showy method that has ever been 
devised for the subversion of Christianity, is that of the 
modern German rationalists, whe, adopting Kant’s theory 
respecting the senses, represent all the objects of perception 
and thought as existing only in the mind that conceives them, 
and thereby deny the fact and possibility of religion, by deny- 
ing that God, right, and law, have an objective reality, and 
making each one to himself the only conscious being, and his 
mental phenomena the only universe. It is on that theory, 
unhappily, that Mr. Morell has written his Philosophy of 
Religion. His aim is to resolve Christianity into mere con- 
sciousness, and exhibit it as of so vague and variable a nature, 
from the diversity of views and emotions with which it may 
be regarded, that the Scriptures cannot be taken as an authen- 
tic exposition of it, any more than the biography of an 
individual, or of the men of one age, can be taken as the bio- 


4 _ graphy of the race through the whole period of its being. 
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Many of his views, indeed, are inconsistent with this scheme, 
and many of his discussions learned and acute ; but this theory 
lies at the basis of his system, and a knowledge of it is neces. 
sary in order to discern the ground and import of his specu- 
lations. It is, in our judgment, a fatal error, and should be 
pointed out, that his work, which will naturally obtain a wide 
circulation, may be intercepted from the mischievous influence 
it is adapted to exert. 

He first treats of the faculties of the mind, and defines “ the 
sensational”—which he regards as “the lowest stage of con- 
sciousness, ’—as “that in which the mind is impressed from 
outward and material causes, yet is occupied solely with its 
own inward or subjective impressions. As we are now con- 
stituted,” he says, “ we possess a material organism which has 
a direct and mysterious connexion with the sensitive mind. 
The affections of this organism produce mental feelings; and 
it is the attention of the mind directed to these feelings, simply 
as feelings, that we denominate a sensation.”—P. 39. This 
definition is erroneous in two relations; and is thus framed, 
doubtless, that it may harmonize with the idealism of which it 
is designed as a basis. The representation that sensation 
involves a feeling, excludes all impressions on the eye, except 
such as, from the intensity of light or other causes, are 
injurious to the organ. There is no feeling in simple sight, 
like that which we experience in touch, taste, and smell. The 
mind has no consciousness of the effect that takes place in 
the body, and is the medium of its perception of the objects 
of vision. Not one person, probably, in hundreds, knows that 
an image is formed on the retina, that is the means through 
which the object that produces it is seen. And next: as 
attention is voluntary, not passive, or of physical necessity—in 
defining sensation as “the attention of the mind, directed to 
the feelings” that arise in the organs of sense, “simply as 
feelings,” he changes it from an effect in respect to which the 
mind is passive, into a voluntary act, which is both mistaken 
and absurd. The impressions or effects produced by outward 
things, would, on that theory, take place antecedently to their 
being perceived, and, therefore, independently of conscious- 
ness. But there is no such antecedence of sensations to the 
mind’s consciousness of them. The supposition is self-con- 
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tradictory.. Its consciousness of its sensations is its percep- 
tion and its only perception of them; and its perception of 
the external objects that cause them, if they are objects of 
sight, touch, or taste. is contemporaneous with and involved 
in the effects they produce, not the consequence of subsequent 
volition. It cannot have a sensation or feeling of which it is 
not aware. If Mr. M.’s definition were true, it would not be 
the application of a hot iron to the body that gave pain, but 
the mind’s attention to the effect produced by that application, 
which is preposterous. Instead of the perception of sensa- 
tions being the consequence of voluntary attention, it is only 
after they are perceived that they can be voluntarily made 
the objects of notice. By defining perception, however, as a 
voluntary act, and thence making the mind its cause, he pre- 
pares the way for its being treated, when he comes to the 
description of the things perceived through the senses, as 
merely ideal. 

He next proceeds from “the sensational to the perceptive 
consciousness.” He says: 


“Perception indicates the state of consciousness in which the mind, 
getting beyond itself, attributes the impressions it experiences to the 
existence of external things.” . . . “The nature of the sensational and 
of the perceptive consciousness can best be appreciated together. The 
organism with which we are endowed is’ in some way affected from 
without. The attention of the mind as an active and intelligent prin- 
ciple is drawn towards this affection, and a certain state of consciousness 
succeeds, If, on the one hand, we regard the organism as belonging to 
seli—as being as it were included im it, and contemplate the affection 
it undergoes, as an affection of the subject, the result is a sensation. If, 
on the other hand, we regard the organism as a material structure, out 
of or beyond the subject, having the varied qualities of form, extension, 
&c.,—qualities entirely distinct from Mind, or the Me, then perception is 
the result.”—P. 42. 


This definition, also, is singularly inaccurate. It represents 
sensation as “the. result,” not only of a voluntary act subse- 
quent to the impression on the organs, but of a consideration 
of the relation of the organs to the mind. The mind, how- 
ever, enters into no such consideration, in sensation, of the 
relation and office of the organs. It is not the consequence 
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of analysis that it distinguishes sensation from the objects that 
produce it. It never confounds them. In like manner, the 
perception of the objects that occasion sensation, and appre- 
hension of them as exterior and real, is immediate and una- 
voidable. Instead of being the result of speculation, or 
analysis, no one can withhold himself from regarding them as 
distinct from himself, and having an independent existence, 
It were as impossible and solecistical, as it were to convince 
one’s self that sensation and perception themselves are not 
subjective, nor real. His definition would absolutely exclude 
all the perceptions that take place through the eye ; as there 
is no organic sensation in vision, like that which we feel in 
taste, smell, and touch, to suggest the inquiry, whether the 
body is exterior or not to the mind. By this theory, also, he 
converts all that is passive in perception by the senses, into a 
voluntary act, and prepares the way thereby to exhibit the 
whole process as purely ideal, and the work of the mind’s 
own powers, instead of being produced by the action on it of 
exterior causes. Thisghe indeed disclaims, and denounces:as 
leading inevitably to scepticism. It is nevertheless, we 
think, indisputably his own theory. He says: 


“Were we obliged to infer the existence of an objective reality from 
our own mental affections; were our belief in such reality a notion, idea, 
or conclusion, which we arrive at by means of our logical understanding, 
then, indeed, we could never escape the subtle arguments of the sceptic. 
All our knowledge of the outward world being, on that principle, sup- 
posed to come through subjective and logical processes, we could never 
find a valid passage jfrom these abstractions into the concrete reality, 
and must at once renounce all pretensions to philosophize on the ques- 
tion. But in perception the qualities of matter are seen by us directly 
and intuitively. The connexion between the organism and the mind is 
ot such a nature, that quality, quantity, and their developments, such as 

space, time, figure, degree—in a word, all the primary qualities of matter 
are perceived by us, not as inferences from certain subjective states, but 
as the real determinations of objects altogether apart from ourselves, 
and comprehended by a direct intuition.”—Pp. 43, 44.* 


* Mr. M. uses the word “ logical,” not in the usual sense of argumentative, or 
according to the rules of reasoning, but synonymously with categorical or relational. 
By “the logical understanding,” accordingly, he means a faculty that perceives 
and contemplates things that are referable, as he here explains himself, to the cate 
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The question then is, whether, on his theory, these qualities 
of matter really belong to the objects which excite our per- 
ception of them, and are truly predicable of them ; or whether 
they are the mere product of the perceptive powers, and exist 
only in the mind that perceives them, just as objects conceived 
in dreams and delirium often have only an ideal existence. 
If the latter be his theory, then as objects are never perceived 
except as having forms, qualities, and relations, his attempted 
discrimination between the perception of them as mere exter- 
nal existences, and as having forms, dimensions, colors, 
qualities, and relations, in place of being a legitimate 
element of his system, is in contravention of it. And this is 
indisputably his’ theory, as he immediately shows in his defi- 
nition of the understanding. 


“We come next to the third step in the development of the human 
mind, and that is the logical consciousness, usually comprehended under 
the term understanding. Perception, as we saw, designates the direct 
and immediate cognisance of an objective reality—of a thing. As such, 
it of course implies that we possess some kind of comprehension of the 
primary qualities of bodies—that we grasp intuitively the main attributes 
of the material world. . . . Yet this logical consciousness, although it 
is the great instrument of practical life, 1s entirely subjective and formal. 
The material with which it has to do is wholly given in sensation and 
perception ; all that it furnishes in addition to this, are forms of thought, 
general notions, categories, and internal processes, which have an 
abstract. or logical value, but which, when viewed alone, are absolutely 
void of all ‘ content’”—Pp. 45-47. 


The understanding gives then, in addition to that which, 
according to his theory, is obtained in sensation and percep- 
tion, everything that is involved in the apprehension of external 
objects: such as figure, dimensions, color, qualities, relations, 
and whatever is capable of definition and classification ; and 
gives them, therefore, their objectivity also, which is involved 
in those qualities, and is conceived only under their forms. 
Sensation and perception, then, do not reveal.the outwardness 


gories; such as form, color, size, weight, solidity, quantity, quality, roughness, 
smoothness, heat, motion, and whatever else is conceived as having relations to 
other existences. 
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of that which they respect, but contemplate it merely as sub- 
jective. He presents a fuller statement of this theory on a 
subsequent page. 


“It is frequently supposed that the notions we possess of external 
objects around us, are simply sensuous impressions ; that the logical form 
of those objects is conveyed by the senses to the brain, and then so 
enstamped on the mind as to leave upon it an idea, which can be after- 
wards recalled by the aid of memory, and otherwise made the ground 
of human experience. Now, this popular view of perception is the 
result of a miserably defective analysis of the whole process. Perception, 
viewed alone, indicates simply the momentary consciousness of an exter- 
nal reality, standing before us face to face; but it-gives us no notion 
which we can define and express by a term.”—P. 68. 


It gives no figure, then, size, color, quality, or relation ;— 
nothing which we can predicate of it, and that enters into our 
conception of it as an external existence, and cause or occasion 
of our sensation and perception ; nothing, then, if it is an object 
of taste or smell, that is sweet or bitter, agreeable or disagree- 
able ; nothing, if it is an object of touch, that is rough or 
smooth, wet or dry, hot or cold, hard or soft, round or angu- 
lar; nothing, if it is an object of sight, that has shape, hue, 
dimensions, or relations. Sensation and perception, then, 
involve nothing but a bare consciousness that an impression 
is made on the organs. They give us no knowledge what- 
ever of the nature of that impression, or the object that 
occasions it. All our conceptions of that are, consequently, 
the mere work of the understanding, and are therefore purely 
ideal. To the statement that “perception gives us no notion 
which we can define and express by a term,” he adds: 


“To do this is the office of the understanding—the logical or con- 
structive faculty, which seizes upon the concrete material that is given 
immediately on perception, moulds it into an idea, expresses this idea 
by a word or a sign, and then lays it up in the memory, as it were 4 
hewn stone, all shaped and prepared for use, whenever it may be 
required, either for ordinary life, or for constructing a scientific system. 
Thus, every notion we have of an external olject—as a house, a tree, or & 
flower,—is composed of two elements—a material and a formal. The 
matter is furnished by the direct sensational intuition of a concrete 
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reality, and this is perception; the form is furnished by the logical 
faculty, which, separating the attributes of the object, as given in per- 
ception, from the essence, congtructs a notion or idea, which can be 
clearly defined, and employed as a fixed term in the region of our 
reflective knowledge. This perception, indeed, is the basis of our 
experience, for without it, no objective material could be presented to 
us; but the understanding is the faculty which gives to Sur perceptions 
a definite form, and enables us to build up our knowledge into a com- 
plete body of experimental truth.”—Pp. 68, 69. 


But if the understanding thus gives to objects all that enters 
into our conceptions of them, as real external existences, then 
the matter of these conceptions cannot be furnished by a 
sensational intuition of it as “a concrete reality.” There can 
be no intuition of an external reality in a sensational feeling, 
if that feeling is nothing but a bare consciousness of an 
impression made on the organs. How, if limited to that mere 
subjective consciousness, can it involve the notion of an 
objective reality as its cause? It plainly cannot give birth to 
such a notion, unless it be by inference, which he represents 
has no place whatever in the process. 

His theory of the understanding is thus identically that of 
Kant, who, while he admitted that the impressions on the 
senses are the work of some external enginery, yet held that 
the reason that we have such perceptions as we have of exter- 
nal things, lies wholly in the mind itself; that they cannot be 
the medium, therefore, of any knowledge of the nature of that 
external enginery, nor of an inference respecting it; and, 
accordingly, made the universe, that is real to us, purely ideal, 
without any demonstrable ground, or‘counterpart in anything 
without us. His admission that there is an exterior cause 
that produces the impression on our senses, is thence wholly 
nugatory; as, in affirming that our nature deceives us in 
respect to the reality of the objects of our perceptions, he 
makes it impossible, on his principles, to prove, or render it 
probable, that it does not also in the feeling that the impres- 
sions on the senses are produced by exterior causes. Mr. 
Morell’s view of our faculties is thus far, then, a mere theory 
of idealism. It makes the mind the cause of all its phenomena. 
It gives us no external world, no real fellow-beings, no infinite 
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intelligence, as the cause of an external universe, nor any 
ground for an inference of his existence. God, therefore, a 
moral government, a revelation, religion, and Christianity, must 
also, on his system, if he be consistent with himself, be merely 
ideal. He next proceeds to a definition of reason. 

“A little consideration soon, begins to reveal to us the working of 
another state of eonsciousness higher than those we have yet mentioned 
—one whicli takes a broader sweep, and seeks to unravel vaster pro- 
blems. This higher state of consciousness constitutes a kind of intellec- 
tual sensibility,—an immediate intuition of certain objects, which are in 
no respect cognisable simply by the senses and the understanding. The 
faculty of whieh we now speak, and which may be termed pure reason, 
or intuition, holds, in fact, a similar relation to the understanding, that 
perception holds to sensation. As sensation reveals only subjective facts, 
while perception involves a direct intuition of the objective“world around 
us; so, with regard to higher truths and laws, the understanding fur- 
nishes merely the subjective forms in which it may be logically stated, 
while intuition brings us face to face with the actual matter, or reality 
of truth itself”—Pp. 48, 49. 


If this comparison be just, then the objects which it is the 
function of reason to perceive, must, like those of the under- 
standing, be merely conceptional, and have no existence 
except in the mind that perceives them. If, indeed, as he 
represents, reason has the same relation to the understanding 
that perception has to sensation ; then, as perception, accord- 
ing to his definition, is nothing but the mind’s regard of the 
object: of sensational feeling, as exterior to itself, consequent 
on attention ; so reason can be nothing more than its regard 
of the conceptions, or phenomena of the understanding, as 
having a real external existence ; and in place, therefore, of 
being an immediate intuition of objects that are not cognisa- 
ble by the understanding, would only be an intuition of the 
identical objects of which the understanding has cognisance. 
He presents quite an opposite view, however, in the following 
exemplification which he gives of the action of this faculty. 


“The mind, after it has gazed for awhile upon the phenomena of 
the world around, begins to ponder within itself such thoughts as 
these: What is this changing scene, which men eall nature? What, 
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then, is nature? Of what primary elements do all things consist ?, 
What is the power and the wisdom through which their infinite forms of 
beauty spring forth, live, decay, and then become instinct with a new 
vitality? In these questions we again discern the activity of a higher 
state of consciousness than the understanding alone presents. The 
understanding, looking at the objects presented to us, through the 
agency of perception, abstracts their properties, and classifies them ; in 
a word, it separates things into their genera and species, and there 
leaves them. But the pure reason, instead of separating the objects of 
nature, and. classifying them into various species, seeks rather to unite 
them, to view them all together, to find the one fundamental essence by 
which they are upheld; to discern the great presiding principle by 
which they are maintained in unbroken harmony. The understanding 
has simply to do with separate objects, viewed in their specific or generic 
character ; the higher reason has to do with them as forming parts of 
one vast totality, of which it seeks the basis, the origin, and the end. 
With the phenomena of the human mind it is the same. The under- 
standing only classifies them ; the pure reason inquires into the nature 
of the principle from which they spring, and views the human mind as 
a totality, expressing the will and the purpose of the great Archetype.” 
—Pp. 49, 50. ; 


He has here forgotten his own definition, it seems, and 
fallen back into the “ consciousness,” that the external universe 
is real instead of ideal, and corresponds to our perceptions of 
it through the senses. The understanding, instead of creating 
all the qualities of external objects, and its operations in 
respect to them, now merely classifies them. He proceeds: 


“These two efforts of the reason to seek the nature and origin both 
of the universe and the soul, lead naturally and inevitably to the con- 
ception of some common ground from which they are both derived. 
The soul is not self-created, but is consciously dependent upon some 
higher power. There must be a type after which it was formed; a 
self-existent essence, from which my mind proceeded ; a supreme mind, 
which planned and created my mind. So also with regard to nature. 
If the universe as a whole shows the most perfect harmony, all the parts 
thereof symmetrically adapted to each other, all proceeding onwards like 
a machine infinitely complicated, yet never clashing in its minutest 
wheels and movements, there must. be some mind vaster than the 
universe, one which can take it all in at a single glance, one which has 
planned its harmony, and keeps the whole system from perturbation. 
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In short, if there be dependent existence, there must be absolute exist- 
ence ; if there be temporal and finite beings, there must be an Eternal 
and an Infinite one. Thus the power of intuition, that highest elevation 
of the human consciousness, leads us at length into the world of eternal 
realities.” —Pp. 50, 51. 


Here he again quits his own system, and treats the universe 
as an absolute reality without us, the object of our apprehen- 
sion, and corresponding in nature and the variety of the 
individual things of which it consists to our perceptions of 
it through the senses. His argument is founded wholly on 
that assumption, and dependent on it for its truth. If there 
be no real universe that has symmetrical parts; if there be 
no complicated machine, that has been planned, and is moved 
with harmony, then there is no ground for the inference from 
such a machine, of the existence of an infinite mind as its 
cause. If the mind itself be, as his theory of the understand- 
ing represents, the sole and independent cause of all the 
objects which its thoughts, feelings, and volitions respect, then 
there is no basis in these phepomena for the inference of 
another and higher cause of them, nor cause of the mind 
itself. If there be in that theory any possible ground for the 
inference or intuition, as he denominates it, of a superior 
cause of the mind, it must lie exclusively in the mind itself; 
not in the effects to which it gives birth by its own powers. 

The views which he next presents of the distinction between 
the intuitional consciousness, or the perception of objects by 
reason, and the logical consciousness, or perception of things 
by the understanding, are of still higher importance, and 
marked by an equal intermixture of error. He exhibits the 
perception of objects by reason as a direct beholding them, in 
a manner analogous to the perception of objects by the senses, 
or through what he denominates the understanding. 


“There is one state of our intellectual consciousness by virtue of 
which we define terms, form propositions, construct reasonings, and 
perform the whole office that we usually attribute to a mind that acts 
logically ; but there is also another state of our intellectual conscivus- 
ness, in which the material of truth comes to us as though by a rational 
instinct,—a mental sensibility,—an intuitive power—a ‘communis sen- 
sus,’ traceable over the whole surface of civilized humanity, These two 
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classes of phenomena, therefore, which we find to be almost universally 
acknowledged by past thinkers, we have denominated the logical and 
the intuitional consciousness, and it is the object of the present chapter 
to develope as clearly as possible the real distinction between them.” 
—P. 60. 


That accordingly which he attempts to establish is, that 
by reason we perceive supersensuous and spiritual realities 
and truths by a direct vision of them, independently of means, 
precisely as by our visual organs we perceive the external 
world without the intervention of any intermediate instru- 
ment. As this theory lies at the basis of much of his sub- 
sequent speculation, and is the ground of his misrepresentation 
and reproach of logic, and depreciation of the Scriptures, 
theology, and language, we shall present his view of it at large, 
and point out its erroneousness, and the consequences to 
which it leads. Thus he says, in attempting to prove it :— 


“The knowledge we obtain by the logical consciousness is repre- 
sentative and indirect ; while that which we obtain by the intuitional 
consciousness is presentative and immediate.”—P. 60. 


And he proceeds in an endeavor to show, that unless our 
perception of supersensuous things is immediate, or gained by 
a direct vision independently of means, they are not, in fact, 
the objects of our knowledge, precisely as the external world 
is not in reality the object of our knowledge, unless it is 
actually that which we perceive by our organs of sense. 


“The main points in the question of the mediacy and immediacy of. 


our knowledge have been gradually brought out with the utmost dis- 
tinctness in the controversy, which has existed, on the nature of percep- 
tion. It was long taken for granted that our knowledge of the external 
world was obtained through the medium of inward conceptions or 
representative ideas.” —P. 60. 


He then points out the manner in which Hume endeavored, 
on the ground of that theory, to prove that we have no certain 
knowledge of the external world, but must regard a concep- 
tional as the real and only universe ; next, the expedient by 
which Kant attempted to confute that theory, but by which 
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he, in fact, only reproduced it in another form, and gave it a 
more scientific aspect; and finally, the mode in which Fichte 
pushed it to its legitimate results, and founded on it his scheme 
of absolute idealism. 


“ Fichte, however, neglecting what was true, and exposing what was 
weak in the Kantian philosophy, completed the subjective theory, 
Admit that our knowledge of all things around us consists in ideas, and 
we can never, he argued, get out of the subjective circle which our 
theory draws around us. The soul here becomes as it were an intellec- 
tual eye placed in the centre of the consciousness, and occupies itself 
solely with the phenomena which pass across it. Whether these phe- 
nomena be significant of any external reality, or not, we cannot tell ; for, 
whatever faculty we may suppose capable of assuring us of it, still this 
very faculty merely indicates a subjective process, which can no better 
take us out of ourselves, than could the previous conceptions.”—-P. 61. 


As Mr. Morell himself, then, holds Kant’s theory,—which is 
essentially the same as that on which Hume proceeded, except 
that, instead of ideas, he denominates the objects of perception 
“forms of thought,” or “the forms of the understanding, ’—he 
makes those forms of thought which, according to him, are 
the mere products of the understanding, the only universe of 
which we have any knowledge, and cuts off the possibility of 
a perception or inference of an exterior world that answers 
to the objects of our perceptions. If he had reasoned con- 
sistently, therefore, he would have made the supersensuous 
world, which he holds is seen by reason, purely ideal, in the 
same manner as he represents that that which is the object of 
the senses is merely conceptional, and exists only in the mind 
that creates and perceives it. He, however, argues on pre- 
cisely the opposite assumption, that there is an actual exterior 
universe, that is the real object of our sense-perceptions. 


“The only scientific solution of these difficulties is substantially that 
which was first proposed by Reid, and has since been more fully deve- 
loped by Sir W. Hamilton. It begins by denying the primary position 
of the ideal system (a position to which almost universal assent had 
been given from the age of Aristotle)—namely, that we have within us, 
separately and distinctly, any such things as the ideas, conceptions, or 
representations of external objects at all. In opposition to this, it affirms 
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that our knowledge of the external world is direct, presentative, and, in 
the lower use of the word, intuitional ; that the subjective stands face 
to face with the object; that the objective reality, therefore, is not 
mirrored to us through any kind of internal representative process, but 
is apprehended at once by the direct intercourse which the mind enjoys 
with surrounding nature by the aid of its material organism.- Thus, the 
scientific basis of our knowledge, even of the external world itself, has 
demanded an adequate appreciation of the difference between that 
which comes to our minds by direct intuition, or presentation, and that 
which comes only mediately by an intervening conception or idea. 

“I have been somewhat more explicit than might appear needful upon 
this point, because the perception of the external world, through the 
senses, is perfectly analogous to that higher intuition, by which we are 
brought into contact with what we may term supersensual truth: and 
not only this, but the scepticism which results from denying the imme- 
diacy of our perceptive knowledge, in regard to the outward world, 
applies with exactly the same force against all spiritual truth, when the 
higher intuitional consciousness is lost sight of, or rejected.”—Pp. 
61, 62. 





The theory of Reid and Hamilton, of our perception of the 
external world, is no doubt correct. We have, through our 
organs, an immediate sight and sense of its objects; and as 
absolute a knowledge of their presence and qualities, or that 
they are realities, and have the properties and sustain the 
relations which we ascribe to them, as we have of our con- 
sciousness in respect to them. That conviction is natural, 
universal, and unavoidable. It is the law of our constitution. 
We spontaneously and necessarily proceed on it in all our 
agency. No one can act on the opposite theory. To dispute 
its truth, and speculate on the assumption that it is false, is 
to charge our nature with the grossest deception, and divest 
ourselves of all ground for reliance on our faculties. Mr. . 
Morell, therefore, in admitting the truth of this view of our | 
sense-perceptions, and its necessity in order to a belief in the 
existence of the external universe, and of God, renounces his 
own scheme, and brands it with the charge of overturning the | 
whole fabric of the material and spiritual world. By his | 
admission of it, however, amd the argument he founds on it | 
respecting the mode in which we gain our knowledge of | 

“ supersensuous things, he shows that he regards these as per- . 
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ceived directly by reason, independently of means. He 
says: 


“Of mere phenomena we can gain a very good knowledge by an 
intermediate logical process. We can have their different attributes pre- 
sented to us as abstract ideas ; we can put those attributes together, one 
by one, and thus form a clinigiion of the whole thing as a phenomenon . 
but this cannot be done in regard to any elementary and essential exist- 
ence. Of substance, for example, we gain no conception by a logical 
detinition ; the attempt to do so has always ended in a denial of sub- 
stance altogether, considered as an objective reality. The only refuge 
against this logical scepticism, which has uniformly attached itself to 
sensational philosophy, 1s IN THE IMMEDIACY OF OUR HIGHER KNOW: 
LEDGE: in the fact”—although it is in direct contravention of his own 
philosophy of our sense pereeptions—* that we see and feel the existence 
of a substantive reality around us, without the aid of any logical idea 
or definition, by which it can be represented, or conveyed. . . . Unless 
we ourselves have the intuition presented to us immediately, we can 
never comprehend it; for it can never be made representative, never be 
known through a logical definition. 

“The case is precisely the same with regard to the existence of an 
absolute Being—of a God. If any one imagine that he can ever attain 
the full conception of the Deity by a process of logical definition or 
reasoning, he will be entirely disappointed of his hope. The primary 
conception of the infinite, the absolute, the self-existent, is altogether 
undefinable,—and consequently those minds which have proceeded 
logically, have always concluded that we have no such conception at all; 
—that the infinite is a purely negative idea ; that it results simply from 
the addition of an indefinite number of finites. And yet to the intu- 
itional consciousness there is no idea more positive, more sure, more 
necessary than this. Reason up to a God, and the best you can do is 
to hypostatize and deify the final product of your own faculties ; but 
admit the reality of an intellectual intuition, as the mass of mankind 
virtually do, and the absolute stands before us in all its living reality.” 
—Pp. 63, 64. 


He thus represents that God is seen directly by the eye of 
reason without the intervention of any means, just as objects 
of sight are beheld directly and absolutely through the eye, 
without the intervention of any logical media; and makes.it 
the ground of his depreciation of what he calls the logical 
process, of which he holds that representative conceptions are 
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the instruments. What mistake, however, more singular, 
more palpable, or more portentous, was ever made by a phi- 
losopher ? The error does not lie in the representation that 
these intellectual and spiritual objects are not directly cog- 
nisable by the senses ; nor that it is the peculiar office of rea- 
son to perceive them, and that they are apprehended by that 
power with as absolute clearness and certainty as the objects 
of sight are through the eye; but it lies in the representation 
that they are beheld by reason independently of means, by a 
direct gaze—an intuition that is the work absolutely of its 
own powers: for we have no such faculty of perception. No 
theory could be more inconsistent with our nature. All our 
perceptions of existence without us are mediate, or the 
consequence in some form of an agency on us ; or effects that 
have been produced in us. It is the prerogative of God to 
see agents, objects, and actions independently of an agency 
from them. ‘To suppose that we have such a power of seeing 
spiritual entities directly, is to suppose that we are capable of 
seeing all supersensuous agents and agencies that there are in 
the universe ;—God, angels, separate spirits, bodied intelli- 
gences, however various thelr natures may be, or however re- 
mote may be their abodes. If we can in that way, without 
any influence proceeding from them, and independently of any 
extraneous media, see any one of them, why cannot we see 
all? And if we have such an extraordinary faculty, why is 
it that we are not conscious of a direct perception of them, 
and are not masters of all that belongs to a full knowledge of 
them? Why are we not aware of their orders, powers, num- 
bers, residences, occupations, and blessedness or misery ? 
Why is it that we have not ascertained what their views are of 
our powers, and learned whether they coincide or not with ours? 
Why have not Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Coleridge, 
or some of the speculatists who have pretended to this power 
of directly beholding supersensuous objects, favored the world 
with some account of their discoveries? Why, in place of 
adding to our knowledge of God, and his moral. empire, have 
they only darkened counsel by words of falsehood and folly ? 
Let them verify their lofty pretensions, ere they ask our faith 
in their testimony. Were higher proofs ever given by a class 
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of philosophers, that they had neither any just understanding 
of our nature nor of the import of their theories ? 

But our reason has no such power of intuition as that which 
he thus ascribes to it. That faculty has no more the prero- 
gative of perceiving spiritual existences and truths without 
means, than the mind has of seeing material objects without 
eyes and without light. And this fact overturns the whole 
fabric of Mr. Morell’s philosophy of our nature and of reli- 
gion, and confutes his declamation and reasoning against logie, 
the Scriptures, dogmatic theology, creeds, and confessions. 

It is through media only that reason discerns the great spi- 
ritual realities that are the objects of its perception, and means 
that are suited both to its own peculiar nature, and theirs, 
God has given existence to a vast system of things that they 
might be the means to us of this knowledge. Such is the ma- 
terial universe. ‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handywork ; day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. There is 
no speech nor language where their voice is not heard.” And 
it is fitted to be the instrument to us, we are assured by the 
apostle, of a knowledge of all his great attributes as a Spirit, 
divinity, self-existence, eternity, and omnipotence. “For that 
which may be known of God, is manifest among them ; for 
God hath showed it tothem. For by the creation of the 
world, the invisible things of him, even his eternal power 
and Godhead,—are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, so that they are without excuse.” 

The revelation which God has made of his will is also such 
ameans. What a solecism to hold that his acts as moral 
governor, as they are embodied in the Scriptures, give us no 
information whatever of his rights, prerogatives, the prin- 
ciples on which he conducts his administration, or the 
agency he requires of us, but that all the knowledge we pos- 
sess of those subjects, is gained by direct intuition indepen- 
dently of any communication from him! Why is the gospel 
to be proclaimed to every people and nation, and tribe and 
tongue, if it gives no information respecting the work of 
redemption? How on this scheme is it, that “ faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God?” Why is it, 
if reason is thus the sole source of our knowledge, that “ God 
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at‘sundry times and in diverse manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets,” and “ hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son?” And why is it that we are 
forewarned that we cannot “escape if we neglect the great 
salvation which began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed by them that heard him, God also bearing witness 
both with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his holy will?” What 
an admirable, familiarity these theologians and philosophers 
display with this great subject, which they thus affect to treat 
with a scientific accuracy that was wholly unknown until 
they rose to apprise mankind of the true principles of know- 
ledge! 

His providence. is likewise such a means. His administra- 
tion of the physical world is conducted in such a manner as 
toremind us of our subordination to him, lead us to recog- 
nise him as our upholder, benefactor, and rewarder ; and the 
judgments especially and deliverances, with which he visits: us, 
are expressly designed, we are told, to cause us to acknow- 
ledge him as the self-existent. No theory then could be more 
wholly inconsistent with our powers, and in contravention 
both of our experience and the measures which God employs 
to lead us to a knowledge of himself and his will. 

Having thus stated this theory of the powers and office of 
reason, Mr. Morell endeavors to exemplify-it, and distinguish 
it from the understanding by a variety of representations, in 
which he again treats “the logical consciousness,” not in con- 
sistence with his definition, as the power which generates the 
forms of thought, or conceptions of external objects, but as a 
power that merely classifies them, and reasons respecting them, 
after they are generated; and represents that in those pro- 
cesses, the objects of perception are not the real objects of 
our thoughts and reasoning, but instead the mere words which 
we employ to designate them. 


“The knowledge we obtain by the logical consciousness is reflective ; 
that which we obtain by the intuitional consciousness is spontaneous. . . . 
We term knowledge spontaneous when we acquire it by the natural 
activity of our faculties, without taking any account, or being at all con- 
scious what that activity really is Reflection is the bending back 
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of the mind upon itself; so that we may render account of the know- 
ledge we have been acquiring spontaneously, and gain a clear idea of its 
development and validity. 

“ The knowledge that comes to us intuitionally or presentatively, must 
necessarily be spontaneous. Just as our perception of the external world 
is a spontaneous process, whenever the object without comes into direct 
contact with the subject within ; in like manner, also, does our intuitional 
consciousness bring us spontaneously into sympathy with the elements 
of higher and spiritual truth. On this ground it is that there has so 
frequently been a tendency to describe the intuitional faculty by the 
name of an intellectual, a moral, or a religious sensibility ; conveying, 
in every case the notion that there is an immediate contact effected 
between the elemental truth in question and the intellectual organ, 
similar to the contact which takes place between the sensitive apparatus 
and the outward object in the process of perception. On the other 
hand, the knowledge which comes to us logically, or representatively, 
must evidently be reflective, i.e. acquired by the conscious spirit of 
truth upon scientific principles. 

“Moreover, the reflective knowledge resulting from this is elearly 
representative ; for, instead of the concrete truth being presented at 
once to the mind’s eye, it is represented to us by merely verbal defini- 
tions and statements. We gaze, in fact, upon the mediating conceptions 
or ideas, not upon the original or essential reality.”—Pp. 65-68. 


We give this long quotation, not in order to controvert the 
distinction which be asserts between direct and reflective 
views of the objects of knowledge, but for the purpose of 
showing the manner in which, after having admitted that in 
“our perception of the external world, the object without 
comes in direct contact with the subject within,” he slides 
from that theory, and represents that when we come to give 
names to the external objects which we perceive, and reason 
respecting them, they are not the real objects of our thought 
and logic, but a mere set of conceptions which we have 
formed of them, and the terms which we use as their denomi- 
natives! This he asserts stil] more explicitly in passages that 
follow : 


“The knowledge we obtain by the intuitional consciousness 
material ; that which we gain by the logical consciousness is formal... . 
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It is frequently supposed that the notions we possess of external objects 
around us are simple sensuous impressions—that the logical form of 
those objects is conveyed by the senses to the brain, and then so 
enstamped on the mind as to leave upon it an dea... which can be 
made the ground of experience. This popular view of perception is the 
result of a miserably defective view of the process. . . . It gives us no 
notion which we can define and express by a term. To do this is the 
office of the understanding—the logical or constructive faculty, which 
seizes upon the concrete material that is given immediately in perception, 
and moulds it into an idea, expresses this idea by a word or a sign, 
and Jays it up in the memory, as it were a hewn stone, all shaped and 
prepared for use... . The form is furnished by the logical faculty, 
which, separating the attributes of the object from the essence, conducts 
a notion or idea, which can be clearly defined, and employed as a fixed 
term in the region of our reflective knowledge. . . . 

“The bare intuition of the elements of our knowledge does not by 
any means constitute science. To do this, we must shape our direct 
intuitions into notions, which represent them definitively ; these notions 
must be expressed by signs ; the facts connected with them by propo- 
sitions; and thus we must embody the whole subject in a united chain 
of logical deductions. 

“The point, however, to which we would here draw especial attention, is 
this,—that the logical statement of truth PLACES THAT TRUTH BEFORE US 
NOT REALLY, but REPRESENTATIVELY. When we study the science of 
astronomy, by means of our mathematical definitions and diagrams, we 
are not gazing upon the actual concrete truth, but are viewing it formally 
as represented by words and symbols. When we construct a regular 
system of ethics, we are not viewing moral relations directly, since they 
can only be viewed directly in actual life ; but we are producing a 
logical representation of them. When we develope the laws of harmony 
we are not then directly conscious of that harmony, as we are when it 
is actually produced ; but we are describing it indirectly, and gazing 
upon the representation which our logical definitions place before us. 
This then we may term the form into which the understanding throws 


the material, which intuition alone can originally impart to us.”— 
63-71. 


He thus represents that in the logical or scientific treatment 
of things as having properties and relations, in the appro- 
priation to them of names, and in reasoning respecting them, 
they are never the real objects of our thoughts and argumen- 
tation, but only a set of representative notions or conceptional 
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forms which the understanding substitutes in their place, and 
the terms by which we designate them!—a mere array of 
shadows that have no correspondence to their nature; and it 
is on that ground that he and the speculatists whom he fol- 
lows, hold that no knowledge of things is acquired by the un- 
derstanding, decry logic as an empty farce, and pronounce the 
definition and statement of doctrines in language to be wholly 
useless as a means of intelligence. No greater or more absurd 
error, however, was ever uttered. It is equivalent to a denial 
that a real universe, either material or spiritual, in distinction 
from a conceptional or denominational one, is ever the sub- 
ject of our discussion or thought; inasmuch as we never 
think of one except in words; and as having attributes, 
qualities, and relations. But if none but a conceptional or 
ideal universe is the object of our thoughts and reasonings, 
what ground is there for the distinction which he has endea- 
vored to demonstrate betwéen a logical and an intuitional 
consciousness? Unless there is a real material and spiritual 
universe to be the subject of an intuitional consciousness, as 
well as an ideal one to be the subject of a logical conscious- 
ness, his whole argument falls. But there can be no real ex- 
ternal universe to us that we cannot make the object: of 
thought and discussion, designate by a name, and make the 
subject of affirmation. The supposition is in the grossest 
contradiction to our nature. We certainly have no knowledge 
of a universe that we cannot conceive as having qualities, 
distinguish by aname, and make the absolute object of thought 
and discussion. We have no knowledge of any material uni- 
verse except that which is the object of our perceptions, and 
which we employ our language to designate and describe. 
We know of no Jehovah but him to whom we appropriate that 
name, and whom we regard as the self-existent, and the crea- 
tor and ruler of the universe of worlds and creatures. Into 
what a gulf of contradiction and error Mr. Morell plunges by 
this theory! It is a denial that the Jehovah of the Scriptures, 
of theology, and of our homage, is the Jehovah of our intui- 
tional reason, or consciousness. But that we know from 
consciousness to be false. We appeal to the reader whether 
the Jehovah of the Scriptures, of theology, of his prayers, 
adoration, and faith, is not identically the Jehovah of his rea- 
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son; the Being whose existence, and eternal power and God- 
head, though invisible, he sees with absolute certainty from 
the creation of the worlds, and understands from the things 
that are made. Can a proposition be conceived that offers a 
more palpable and monstrous contradiction to our conscious- 
ness than the asseveration that he is not! The supposition 
that it is otherwise, makes the pretence of theology, of religion, 
and of knowledge, a farce. And what is thus true of God, 
is true of all the other objects of which we have a knowledge, 
either by our senses or reason. This fancy that the material 
and spiritual universe that is the object of our logical conside- 
ration, is a different one from that which we discern by our 
reason, is thus a sheer fallacy, devised by Kant, Hegel, Schleier- 
macher, and that class of speculatists, to banish God from our 
knowledge, and reduce us scientifically to a necessity of uni- 
versal scepticism. It has not a shadow of proof or plausible 
pretence to support it. Those who are not familiar with the 
intricacies of metaphysics have only to try it by their con- 
sciousness to discern its total falsehood. Let them make the 
experiment. When they speak, for example, and reason re- 
specting an edifice, its form, dimensions, color, architecture, 
expensiveness, ownership, beauty, use, and express opinions, 
and make affirmations respecting it, is not the edifice that is 
the subject of their thoughts, discourse, and affirmations, iden- 
tically the same as that which is the subject of their percep- 
tion when they view it with their eyes, and enter, and exa- 
mine it with their hands? Is not the house which a man 
purchases and occupies, identically the same as that of which 
he takes a title-deed in language, and which he conveys by a 
language title to a purchaser, or bequeathes to his heirs? To 
what portentous results would this doctrine lead, were it uni- 
versally adopted, and made the basis of agencies? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Morell, there is not a legal language instrument in 
the world that conveys to its owner a title to any material 
property. Such instruments treat of nothing but notions, 
that exist only in the understanding! The distinction between 
arich anda poor man is only ideal ;—the difference being 
simply that the rich man has a greater number of notions 
than a beggar, and notions of a different species. We are 
not surprised that the charlatans in this country who adopt 
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the vocabulary of Kant and Coleridge, and declaim against 
logic, should fall into this preposterous blunder, as they are 
the mere dupes of names and words; but that Mr. Morell, 
who has indisputably a fine intellect, has studied these sub- 
jects with great attention, and displays an admirable tact in 
stating and criticising the systems of others, should have been 
betrayed by the specious theories of his German guides into 
so stupendous and palpable a mistake, and notwithstanding 
the variety of the aspects in which he surveyed it, failed to 
detect the marks of falsehood which it bears on its brow, 
strikes us with wonder. “When we study the science of 
astronomy by means of our mathematical definitions and dia- 
grams,” it does not follow, as he supposes,—because “ we are 
not gazing upon the actual concrete truth,”—the heavenly 
bodies themselves—“ but are viewing it formally, as repre- 
sented by words and symbols,” that these bodies are not the 
actual and sole subjects of our thoughts and affirmations. 
What a supposition! Are not the sun, moon, planets, and 
stars of the firmament, the real subjects of our scientific astro- 
‘nomy ? Is it not our earth which, according to that science, 
revolves on its axis once in twenty-four hours, and annually 
wheels round the sun? Is it not the real sun which astro- 
nomers represent as investing our world with light, cheering 
it with warmth, and exerting the power that keeps it in its 
orbit, and determining the succession of our seasons by the 
angle at which its rays enter our atmosphere? Is it not the 
real moon which they exhibit as accompanying our orb in its 
circuit round the sun, illuminating our evenings with its 
reflected light, and occasioning the tides of the sea? Is not 
the force of gravitation, of which Sir Isaac Newton treats in 
his Principia, the power that really acts in our world, and pro- 
duces the effects which he ascribes to it, and not a mere idea, or 
name? Are all our professional teachers, mathematicians, 
geographers, and navigators, mistaken in the supposition that 
his astronomy is the astronomy of our solar system? How 
much to be regretted is it, that those who attempt to free 
metaphysics and theology from their intricacy, and unfold to 
us their true principles, do not pause to compare their theories 
with the facts with which we are familiar, and consider what 
the results are to which they lead! Because in studying 
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astronomy by books and diagrams we are not actually gazing 
at the heavenly orbs, Mr. Morell imagines that those orbs are 
not the real objects of our consideration, and that the know- 
ledge we acquire is not a knowledge of them; and because 
“when we develope the laws of harmony, we are not then 
directly conscious of that harmony, as we are when it is ac- 
tually produced,” he holds, that it is not the subject of our 
thoughts and demonstrations! His assumption accordingly 
implies, that agents, objects, truths, and the facts of our own 
consciousness, are never treated by us in books or conversation, 
or the subjects of thought, except when they are actually pre- 
sent to us, and the objects of our direct perception or con- 
sciousness! What then is the office of memory? Are not 
the objects which that faculty recals and represents to us, 
identically those which had before been known by us? Are 
they a tribe that had never antecedently come within our no- 
tice? To what formidable results this scheme leads! The 
actors, acts, and events presented in history, it seems, are 
never those that have had areal existence! The Roman, 
Corinthian, Galatian, Ephesian, and other believers, are not 
the persons whom Paul addresses in his epistles inscribed to 
the churches of their name, because they are not the objects 
of our visual perception when we read his letters! The Je- 
hovah of whom the Scriptures treat, is not the real Jehovah, 
because he is not visible to us when we read the record they 
present of his acts, his laws, his dispensations, and his pur- 
poses ! 

But the error of this theory is sufficiently apparent, and 
its adaptation to the object for which it was contrived by its 
authors,—the exclusion of God from his empire, the rejection 
of the Scriptures as a revelation of his will, and the eleva- 
tion of fancy and philosophy to their place. It is, however, 
one of the most groundless and preposterous schemes that has 
ever been devised for the subversion of Christianity, and the 
most easily confuted. The material objects and spiritual 
entities which we designate by names and treat in analysis, 
classification, and reasoning, in conversation, biography, his- 
tory, memory, and meditation, are identically those which we 
behold with our eyes, handle with our hands, and discern with 
our reason, and that, according to their several natures, affect 
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> our corporeal and mental sensibilities. The words and con- 

ceptions which we employ in thinking, discoursing, and writing 
.of them, are not substitutes for them, but the mere images 
and denominations by which we identify, distinguish, and de- 
scribe them, and express the knowledge we have acquired, or 
views we entertain respecting them. Were not that the fact, 
memory would be a delusion, and words cease to be the names 
of things, or means of expressing our thoughts. 

Such then, notwithstanding the unsteadiness with which 
he adheres to it, is Mr. Morell’s view of our faculties. He 
holds that all the material objects which we suppose ourselves 
to perceive through the senses, are mere spectra generated by 
the mind and existing nowhere but in itself. All supersen- 
suous objects, such as God, spirits, truth, virtue, beauty, are 
discerned, he represents, directly by reason, independently of 
means; and are likewise, therefore, purely ideal. When, 
however, we attempt to analyse, distinguish, and classify 
them, designate theia by names, and reason respecting them, 
they no longer continue to be the real objects of our thoughts 
and discussion, but instead the mere terms which we employ 
in designating and describing them, are substituted in their 
place! As the world, its inhabitants, and its creator are 
thus purely ideal, there is no universe to any one except that 
which exists in his own thoughts. There is no religion, no 
theology, no virtue, no immortality, no science, no art, but 
that which exists in one’s own views and experience! There 
is no objective Christianity, therefore, nor standard of any de- 
scription without us, by which the truth or error of our spe- 
culative views can be tested. Each one’s conception of it 
are to him the real and only Christianity. His own spirit is 
his only source of knowledge ; and whatever he finds there 
is to be taken as the pure and absolute truth! It is on this 
monstrous theory, accordingly, that he constructs his philo- 
sophy of religion, as we shall now proceed to show ; and itis 
by discerning the ground on which he thus proceeds, veiled as 
it. is by a crowd of specious words, and deserted not infre- 
quently by inadvertent concessions, that the error of his spe- 
culations, and the mode in which they subvert the whole 
fabric of theology and religion, are seen. 
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Thus he defines “ the essence of religion” as a “ feeling of 
dependence :” 


“The essential germ of the religious life is concentrated in the abso- 
lute feeling of dependence—a feeling which implies nothing abject, but, 
on the contrary, a high and hallowed sense of our being inseparably re- 
lated to Deity—of our being parts of his great plan—of our being held 
up in his vast embrace—of our being formed for some specific destiny, 
which even amidst the subordinate and finite pursuits of life, must ever 
be kept in mind as the goal of our whole being.”—Pp. 93, 94. 


But in the first place, this, on his theory, exhibits religion 
as a sheer delusion,—as if, as he represents, God, right, obli- 
gation, and law, are merely ideal, and exist only in the mind 
that conceives them, then there is no ground for a feeling of 
such a relationship to the Deity, and sense of dependence on 
him. So far from it, it is he who is dependent on the mind 
that conceives him for his existence, attributes, and relations ; 
not the conceiving mind that is indebted to him for its being 
and relationship to the agency he is imagined to exert! 

Next: A sense of dependence does not necessarily involve 
a religious feeling. Satan has doubtless a clear apprehen- 
sion of his relation to God, and dependence on him for ex- 
istence ; yet there is no religion in that realization. A per- 
ception of our relationship to God as creatures, is, like a 
knowledge of his being, requisite undoubtedly to the exercise 
of religious affections towards him. It is not a part, how- 
ever, of religion itself, as that is a recognition of him as be- 
ing what he is, and the exercise and expression of affection 
towards him as such. It is awe, adoration, love. submission, 
trust, on the ground of his being what he is in himself, and 
what he is to us. A sense of subjection to him is often most 
unwelcome, and excites aversion and rebellion instead of ado- 
ration and love. 

Thirdly : As God, by Mr. M.’s theory, is but a mere idea, 
a feeling of dependence on one deity must be as legitimate as 
on another, and may as appropriately be denominated “ the 
essence of religion.” He treats it accordingly as a mere 
feeling of a certain species, without any consideration who 
or what the object of it is. A sense of dependence on Jupiter 
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is as much religion, according to his theory, as the feeling of 
our subordination to Jehovah; and a reptile, a stock, or a 
non-existence, as legitimately its object, as the self-existent 
who creates and upholds us! Such a philosophy may suit an 
idealist who has no faith in a real deity; but cannot be sa- 
tisfactory to a Christian, who believes in the self-existent, and 
knows that he is the only proper object of religious regard. 
But finally: Asin “the absolute feeling of dependence ;—of 
our being parts of his great plan,—of our being held up in his 
vast embrace ;—of our being formed for some specific destiny, 
which even amidst the subordinate and finite pursuits of life, 
must ever be kept in view, as the goal of our whole being, ’—p. 
94, we regard him in his relations to us as our author, upholder, 
and ruler, he is not then, according to Mr. M., the subject of 
our “intuitional,” but merely of our “logical consciousness,” 
and consequently is not the real object of our thoughts, and 
therefore is not the object of the religious feeling, if there be 
any, that is involved in our sense of dependence! Mr. Mo. 
rell’s theories thus make it absolutely impossible that God 
should be the object of a religious sentiment of any species. 


If religion be a feeling excited by a sense of a certain 
relationship, yet by his philosophy of the “logical con- 


93 


sciousness,’ when we attempt to regard him in that rela- 
tionship, he instantly retreats from our vision, and is supplanted 
by a spectre of the understanding that neither bears any 
resemblance to his nature, nor presents any ground for an 
inference of his being. Such is the brilliant result of his phi- 
losophy, which is to emancipate us from the false system of the 
Scriptures, and teach us how to be religious on the principles 
of the modern metaphysics! 

He contemplates Christianity, in like manner, not as an 
objective reality, but as a mere feeling or conception, and 
debars it by his theory of the logical consciousness from the 
possibility of being the subject of thought and discussion in 
language. 


* Religion itself, as we have seen, under whatever form, supposes the 
conscious existence of an absolute feeling of dependence: when this 
emotion takes extensively any peculiar ty).e, it always indicates some 
deep and general awakening of the religious nature amongst those who 
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possess it—a development of some particular concertion of man’s 
relation to and dependence upon the Infinite Being—a state of self- 
consciousness, in respect to the Divinity, which has powerfully worked 
from mind to mind, until it assumes a definite expression, i¢ may be in 
LANGUAGE, or in certain peculiar modes of worship. To fix, therefore 
the essential characteristic of any historical form of religion, we must 
look attentively at the outward phenomena it originates, as being an 
index to the precise state of self-consciousness which it more tacitly 
involves. The rites and ceremonies, the forms of worship, the expres- 
sions of adoration, of propitiation, of prayer, or of praise, the actions 
performed under these impulses, all will be certain indications of some 
particular state of the inward religious emotions, and it is only when 
we have examined all these phenomena carefully, and compared one 
with the other, that we begin to see their internal consistency, and 
grasp the general idea that lies at the basis of the whole.”—-Pp. 109, 
110, 


Here, in forgetfulness of his own system, he is exhibiting 
religion as it is contemplated, according to his analysis of our 
faculties, by “the logical consciousness,” as a “particular 
concerTion” formed by the understanding, “of man’s relation 
to, and dependence upon, the Infinite Being—a state of self- 
consciousness in respect to the Divinity, that has assumed 
a definite expression in LANGUAGE.” But as, according to 
that theory, the logical contemplation and statement of truth 
“place that truth before us not really, but representatively” 
only, religion is not in fact the object of this consideration, 
but only a conception which the mind substitutes in its place. 
He is here, therefore, on his own principles completely out 
of the circle of Christianity, and treating of a spectre instead 
ofa reality. He goes on: 


“Now Christianity is a religion, and, as such, must consist essentially, 
like all other religions, in a certain attitude of man’s whole spiritual 
nature in relation to God. We wish it distinctly to be understood, that 
we are regarding the whole matter just now purely in its subjective 
point of view. It is not at all a question with us at present what are 
the outward provisions which Christianity involves, or what means have 
been employed to bring the human. soul into a certain attitude of 
dependence upon God. The simple problem is, to discover what that 
attitude really proves itself to be.” . . 1. 2 2 se ee eee 
“It were very easy, in discussing the essence of Christianity, to adduce 
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the prominent facts connected with its establishment in the world, and 
equally easy to give a sketch of what are esteemed to be its main 
doctrines ; but it is evident that neither of them would offer a solution 
of the question before us. These facts, on the one hand, only indicate 
the outward means by which the Christian consciousness has been 
awakened in human nature at large; while the doctrines, on the other 
hand, are simply a formal or logical expression of the elements of truth, 
which that consciousness, when awakened, involves. Neither the facts 
nor the doctrines are capable of showing the essential features of the 
Christian life; they are not strictly commensurable with our inward 
experience. They cannot be the indices by which we compare Chris- 
tianity as an attitude of man’s spiritual nature towards God, with other 
forms or phases of religion in the world. What we require to do now 
is to see how the Christian consciousness, with all its distinctive attri- 
butes, has developed itself through divine agencies, out of the broader 
religious feelings of humanity ; to point out what these distinctive attri- 
butes really are; and thus to discover the essential points in which 
Christianity, as a form of our religious nature, differs from every other 
determination which that nature has successively assumed.”—Pp. 110, 
111. 


Here he exhibits Christianity again as a mere interior feel- 
ing, wholly different, on the one hand, from the means by 
which that consciousness is awakened ; and, on the other, 
from the doctrines which “are simply a formal or logical 
expression of the elements of truth which that consciousness 
involves.” Yet, in direct contravention of his own system, he 
treats of this consciousness, or subjective Christianity, as it 
is contemplated by “the logical consciousness,” as having 
“ distinctive attributes,” presenting likenesses or dissimilarities 
to other kinds of religion. It is not, therefore, on his theory 
the real subject of his discussion. Instead, he is but treating 
of a conception which the understanding has thrust into its 
place! He adds, on a later page: 


“Even if Christ had spoken his whole mind and will to the apostles, 
that would not have constituted a religion in the living experience of 
mankind ; that would not have been Christianity itself, however adapted 
to awaken it. Christianity, like every other religion, consists essentially 
in a state of man’s inner consciousness, which developes itself into 4 

. system of thought and activity only in a community of awakened minds, 
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and it was inevitable, therefore, that such a state of consciousness should 
require time, and intercourse, and mutual sympathy, before it could 
become moulded into a decided and distinctive form.” —P. 113. 


And when, according to him, it had received that form, it 
ceased to be Christianity, and became a mere cavalcade of 
logical conceptions, definitions, and words, as unlike that 
Christianity which is the object of the intuitional conscious- 
ness, as the name graven on a monument is to the living spirit 
that once animated the dust which sleeps beneath. He now 
proceeds to give a specific definition of Christianity—of which, 
however, by his theory of the logical consciousness, the Chris- 
tian religion cannot be the subject, but only a conception or 
spectre of it, generated by the understanding. 


“Taking then, first, the subjective point of view, and waiving for the 
present all reference to any outward facts or phenomena, we may define 
Christianity as that form of religion in which we are conscious of abso- 
lute dependence and perfect moral freedom, being harmonized by love to: 


God.”—P. 116. 


What definition, however, could be given that would more 
wholly exclude everything that is distinctive of Christianity? 
It involves no affection towards Christ, nor any recognition of 
his work or him; but is a feeling which a Jew, a Mahometan, 
or a Hindoo, may have as readily as a Christian, as it includes 
nothing but, first, a sense of dependence—which he regards as 
an essential element in all religions, false as well as true. Next, . 
a conscious moral freedom which is equally common to all 
classes of worshippers ; for there are none who regard them- 
selves as involuntary in their moral acts. And, finally, the 
hope and expectation of God’s favor, which there are no wor- 
shippers who do not cherish. Is there any class of Pagans, 
Mahometans, Jews, or apostate Christians, who do not regard 
the being whom they adore as propitious to them—who offer 
their homage in despair? His definition is no more a defini- 
tion, then, of subjective Christianity, than of subjective Hin- 
dooism, Mahometanism, or any other false religion which its 
devotees cherish with a hope of acceptance. He next pro- 
ceeds to define Christianity objectively. 
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“We now turn to the objective side of the question. Here our defi- 
nition, instead of pointing to the internal relationship of man to God, 
takes into account the outward features of the Divine purpose in the 
restoration of mankind. In this point of view we may define Christianity 
as that religion which rests upon the consciousness of the redemption of 
the world through Jesus Christ. Here we have two elements involved, 
both of which are necessary to complete the conception of Christianity 
objectively considered. The one is the idea of redemption, the other is 
that of a personal and historical Redeemer.”—Pp. 123, 124. 


It is thus apparent again, from this definition, that his sub. 
jective Christian religion has not the slightest element in it 
of Christianity ; inasmuch as it has no reference whatever to 
Christ. It is only as an objective religion that he has any 
share in it! What an affront to God? What a contradiction 
to Christ’s teachings ? What a misrepresentation of the hearts 
of his disciples? The piety of his people, it seems, according 
to Mr. Morell, their faith, their love, their hope of sanctification, 
their trust for pardon and acceptance, have not the slightest 
relation to the Redeemer. Their religion consists of nothing 
but a sense of their dependence, a consciousness of their moral 
freedom, and a persuasion of God’s love. It involves no con- 
sideration of the medium through which that love is to be 
exercised, or what the dispositions and acts are that are 
requisite to a participation in it. 

Where now lies the reason of his giving a definition that 
thus contradicts the Scriptures, misrepresents the piety of 
God’s people, and divests Christianity of all its distinguishing 
elements? Inhis idealism. Ashe holds with the German infidels 
from whom he drew his theory, that there is no universe ex- 
ternal to us, no God, and no fellow beings; but that our seem- 
ing perceptions of them, and proofs of their existence, are mere 
conceptions that are generated by our own faculties, and have 
no counterpart without us, he necessarily contemplates the 
religion that bears the name of Christ as merely subjective, 
and nothing more than “a phase” of his feelings who exer- 
cises it. it cannot, on that hypothesis, be anything else. In 
like manner the objectivity of religion can on that supposition 
be nothing but a conceptional or imagined one: all its out 
wardness must be imparted to it by the understanding which 
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generates the forms under which it is conceived and described 
as external. Its conceptional objectivity is, accordingly, no- 
thing but a peculiar “ phase” of consciousness, and is as abso- 
lutely subjective, therefore, as its subjectivity itself. In con- 
formity with this necessity of his theory, he, in fact, defines 
ts “objective side,” as resting “upon the consciousness of the 
redemption of the world through Jesus Christ,” which, on his 
view of that consciousness, is nothing but a conception or 
spectre of the understanding. His Christianity is thus, in 
every relation, altogether ideal. It has no God, no Christ, no 
race of men to be the subjects of redemption, no historical 
facts as its ground ; nothing but what exists in the mind of 
the individas! who exercises it. 

It is only on the supposition that that theory is correct 
that he can be excused for denominating a mere “ feeling” 
Christianity. ‘It is as total a departure from usage, and as 
unjustifiable to employ the term with such a meaning, as it 
were to appropriate the name of any other external thing to a 
mere feeling or mental act: to call algebra an affection ; his- 
tory, metaphysics, theology, the material universe, or God, a 
consciousness. This abuse of the term, by Mr. Morell, would 
be inexplicable, were it not that he is an idealist. 

As his definition includes nothing that distinguishes Chris- 
tian piety, it disregards all the peculiar affections and acts 
which the Scriptures exhibit as essential in order to salvation 
by Christ. According to Mr. Morell any one who hopes to 
be saved through Christ is as fully entitled as any other to be 
regarded as a genuine Christian, and a subject of the promise 
of pardon and acceptance. A Catholic worshipper of images, 
a Puseyite who relies on his reception of the sacraments for 
justification, a follower of Coleridge who rejects Christ’s atone- 
ment, a material pantheist, like Spinoza or Swedenborg, who 
regards himself as a part of God, an ideal pantheist, like Hegel 
and others of that school, who deny that there is any Christ 
or any deity, are as truly men of Christian piety, and as much 
the subjects of redemption by Christ, as Paul, John, or any 
others who worship God in spirit and in truth, and keep the 
faith that was delivered to the saints. Voltaire, who received 
the sacrament in his last hours, and Paine, who intermixed his 
dying blasphemies with impassioned cries to Christ to save 
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him, were as truly Christian men, on Mr. Morell’s scheme, as 
any others! 

But finally, on his theory of “the logical consciousness,” 
even this poor shadow of a subjective Christianity cannot be 
the real subject of his discussion in this inquiry, inasmuch as 
he treats of it reflectively, attempts to analyse it, distinguish 
and define its attributes, and expresses them in words. It is 
not actually, therefore, but only representatively the theme 
of his thoughts. The real subject of his consideration is 
nothing more than a conception, or form, that exists nowhere 
but in the mind that conceives it! What an effulgent light 
his philosophy of religion throws on its nature! That men, 
like Kant, Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Strauss, and other 
Germans, who have no belief whatever in God, should put 
forth views of this kind, is easily explicable. They were 
officials of nationalized churches, or held stations in univer- 
sities that rendered it necessary that they should give their 
assent to the doctrines of the Scriptures, as they are expressed 
in the public creeds and formularies, and placed them under 
a strong inducement ‘to devise some theory by which their 
total disbelief of Christianity, as a reality, might be reconciled 
with their professions of faith in it. And this was their design 
in this philosophic theory ; by which the Christiansreligion is 
wholly divested of objectivity, and converted into a mere 
feeling, that either has no relation whatever to Christ, or none 
but the most vague and unmeaning. If this philosophy could 
be made to prevail, they saw, that though without apy faith 
whatever, even in God, they yet could have as valid a title to 
be regarded as Christians, as those who receive Christianity 
as it is taught in the Scriptures, and logk to Christ for 
redemption by a true faith! But that Mr. Morell and others, 
who are under no such motive to confound the truth, should 
be betrayed into a reception of their theories as absolutely 
correct, ‘which, probably, never for a moment commanded 
their own assent, is surprising. 

Mr. M. next proceeds to the philosophy of revelation. On 
the supposition that God, Christ, redemption, the material 
world, and ail other external existences and facts, have. no 
actual being, but are mere ideas that subsist only in the mind 
that conceives them, it results of necessity that a revelation 
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from God must also be altogether ideal, the mere work of the 
understanding in which it takes place, and must be explained 
in the same manner as the acquisition is of any other class of 
ideas. That is the view, accordingly, which Mr. Morell gives 
of the revelations which God has made to man. While he 
admits that “the idea of revelation always implies a process 
by which knowledge, in some form or other, is communicated 
to an intelligent being,” he holds that it must be received by. 
“intuition,” or a direct beholding of the objects which it 
respects, independently of any other means. 


“We have already seen that there are two modes of intelligence pos- 
sible to man in his present state. These are the intuitional and the 
logical. In the former case we arrive at truth by a direct and immediate 
gazing upon it.’ The subject stands immediately in presence of the 
object and perceives it; hence we term the process, in some instances, 
perception, as when we come in contact with the external world through 
the senses; and sometimes intuition, as when we have a direct know- 
ledge, through the interior eye of consciousness, of higher and more 
spiritual realities. In the logical mode of intelligence, on the contrary, 
we arrive at truth mediately, either by some calculation or inference of 
our own, or by some definition or explanation from the lips of another. 
Thus, all the different methods of analysis, of reasoning, of definition, of 
explication, belong to the province of logical consciousness, and imply 
simply the proper use of the fixed laws of thought, within the sphere of 
our present experience. . . ."—Pp. 128, 129. 

“In considering, then, under which of the two great generic modes of 
intelligence we have to class the particular case involved in the idea of a 
revelation, we can have but little hesitation in referring it at once to the 
category of intuition. The idea of a revelation is universally considered 
to imply a case of intelligence in which something is presented directly 
to the mind of the subject ; in which it is conveyed by the immediate 
agency of God himself; in which our own efforts would have been 
unavailing to attain the same conceptions; in which the truth commu- 
nicated could not have been drawn by inference from any data previously 
known ; and finally, in which the whole result ‘s one lying beyond the 
reach of the logical understanding.”—P. 130. 


This representation, however, that a revelation can take 
place only by intuition. or a direct vision of the truth revealed, 
independently of means, is wholly mistaken. It excludes all 
the revelations which are recorded in the sacred volume, 
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that were made by the Almighty by his voice. The truths 
and purposes announced by him were not directly beheld by 
the prophets to whom he uttered them, any more than they 
now are by those who read his word. It excludes, also, al] 
the revelations which were made by symbols, such as those 
of the Apocalypse, Zechariah, Daniel, and Ezekiel. The 
things revealed through them were not seen by the prophets 
directly, but only through their representatives. The sym. 
bolic agents, objects, and acts of one species exhibited to 
them in vision, were the media of foreshowing agents, acts, 
and events of another. It is a denial, also, that a revelation 
can be made through language. When Christ announced to 
the Jews, that “the hour is coming in which all that are in 
the grave shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and shall 
come forth: they that have done good, to the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil, to the resurrection-of con- 
demnation,’ no revelation was made, according to Mr. 
Morell, because the resurrection foretold was not directly 
beheld by those who heard the announcement. This prepos- 
terous representation he advances still more formally in a 
subsequent part of his argument He exhibits it, moreover, 
as absolutely impossible that God should reveal anything that 
is future, inasmuch as he makes the direct vision of the truth, 
purpose, or event, revealed, necessary in contradistinction 
from a perception, or knowledge of it through media. It can- 
not be revealed, therefore, until it has actually come into 
existence, because it cannot till then be directly seen. To 
exhibit it by symbols, or any species of representative, would 
not be to make it an object of direct intuition, but only of 
knowledge by inference, or interpretation. Mr. Morell, 
accordingly, if consistent, must deny not only that the pro- 
phecies of the Scriptures are a revelation, but that we have 
any knowledge whatever from God of the future! Whether 
we are to exist and be conscious after death ; whether we are 
to be raised from the grave, be judged according to our deeds, 
and live for ever in bliss or misery, is absolutely unknown, and 
of necessity, because nothing can be revealed, but by being 
made an object of direct perception, and, therefore, after it 
has come into existence! We cannot even have a knowledge 
from God that blessings will attend us in this life, if obedient, 
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and evils, if disobedient. We cannot have any promise in 
respect to his agency towards us, in which we can exercise 
our faith, and from which we can derive support; nor any 
threatening that can excite our fears. A moral government, 
therefore, enforced by sanctions, is physically impossible. 
The future, in respect to God’s purposes, and the principles 
on which he is to exercise his administration, is an absolute 
blank. 

What a splendid philosophy of religion! How admirably 
entitled to the reputation of scholars, metaphysicians, and 
theologians, are those of our religious teachers who take these 
miserable speculatists as their guides, who, it would seem, if 
they were sincere, cannot have had intellect sufficient to 
comprehend the simplest elements of their systems! Their 
design, however, by the theory, was to set aside the word of 
God, and make a revelation the work of our faculties, inde- 
pendently of any extraordinary communication from the 
Most High. And Mr. Morell has followed them in that 
representation. Thus he avers that every peculiarity that 
marks the reception of knowledge by revelation, is seen in an 
equal degree in ordinary intuition; and alleges, in exemplifi- 
cation of it, the perception of the external world by the organs 
of sense. 


“Intuition, in like manner as revelation, implies that the object of 
intelligence is presented directly to our contemplation. So closely does 
intuition resemble our idea of a revelation in this respect, that we may 
see the strictest analogy between them, even in that lower kind of intui- 
tion which we term ‘perception by the senses.’ We may say, without 
doing any violence to the ordinary usage of the word, that our know- 
ledge of the material universe is a revelation. Imagine that we had 
been present at the moment when light and order first broke in upon 
primeval chaos; imagine that from a state of darkness, we saw the uni- 
verse spring forth into harmony and beauty; should we not have re- 
garded the conceptions which streamed in upon our minds, as being, in 
the strictest sense, a Divine revelation? But what was a revelation to 
the minds which first witnessed it, must, as far as its real nature and 
mode of communication is concerned, be always a revelation.”—P. 131. 


This is, in the first place, a gross misuse of the term. The 
word revelation denotes a communication by God, through 
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miraculous means, of his will or purposes respecting men, that 
is a rule or an aid to them in their duties. But the ordinary 
perception of external objects by the senses has nothing of 
that character. If any moral or religious instruction is derived 
from it, it is by inference, which Mr. M. asserts is never the 
medium of a revelation. He, in the next place, contradicts 
in it his representation, that “revelation is a case of intelli- 
gence,” “in which it is conveyed by the immediate agency of 
God himself—in which our own efforts would have been 
unavailing to attain the same conceptions ; in which the truth 
communicated could not have been drawn by inference from 
any data previously known ; and, finally, in which the whole 
result is one lying beyond the reach of the logical understand- 
ing, "—P. 130. Is it not surprising that he should in the next 
paragraph desert and contravene each of these representa- 
tions? There is no immediate agency of God in ofr ordi- 
nary perceptions by the senses. They are the result of our 
own efforts. We certainly are voluntary in looking at the 
objects around us. The religious truths which we learn by 
such perceptions are acquired by reasoning, and do not, there- 
fore, lie beyond the reach of what he calls the logical under- 
standing. It is by reflection and inference that we see that 
the things that are made, manifest the invisible things of the 
creator, even his eternal power and Godhead. 

_ Mr. Morell’s definition, however, accomplishes his purpose 
by divesting the Scriptures of everything that distinguishes 
the mode in which the revelations which they record were 
made, and investing our senses with as high authority as the 
voice of God himself, and other miraculous means which he has 
employed to make known to us his will. He adds, in further 
proof that that which is acquired by perception or intuition 
by the senses, is a revelation : 


“ Intuition, in the same manner as revelation, implies that the know- 
ledge involved in it is presented to us immediately by God. This is 
true respecting those ordinary conceptions which we are apt to separate 
altogether from the Divine operations. Are not the forms of beauty, 
and the high ideas embodied in nature, immediate manifestations of the 
thoughts of God to the human mind? ...... Can we reject the 
inference, that the process by which we gaze admiringly upon the won- 
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ders of nature, is a mode of intelligence that implies in its generic sense 
a direct revelation to us from God himself? The case is still plainer 
when we turn to the higher spheres of intuition; for what other can we 
say, in reference to the conceptions we enjoy of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, than that they are placed before our mental vision by the 
direct agency of Him, who is the source and centre of all truth, and 
goodness, and beauty.”—Pp. 131, 132. 


But it is, in the first place, a contradiction to represent that 
conceptions that are presented to us through “nature” are 
“presented to us immediately by God.” By the very terms, 
the objects of nature which act on our senses and excite those 
conceptions are the means by which they are “ placed before 
us.” And next, if, as he here asserts, conceptions that are 
excited by the action on us of “nature,” are an immediate 
revelation from God, then all conceptions and ideas which 
we acquire, whatever the media may be, must also be an im- 
mediate revelation from him, and the pretence that it is only 
a particular species that is entitled to that denomination is 
groundless. If the fact that God is the author of the material 
world, proves that our perception of it and its qualities is an 
immediate revelation from him, then the fact that he is the 
author of our minds proves equally that every conception, 
idea, and fancy that rises in them, because our faculties are 
what they are, is also an immediate revelation from him. A 
dream, therefore, is as much a revelation, as a direct miracu- 
lous communication from the Almighty! The assertion of 
Satan to Eve, “Thou shalt not die,’ was as absolutely 
a revelation from God, and as authoritative as his own an- 
nouncement, “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die!” By this scheme its authors and disciples 
again thus reach the end for which they contrive, and main- 
tain it:—the dispossession of the Scriptures of all title to be 
regarded as a peculiar revelation ; and elevation of their ordi- 
nary thoughts, their wildest dreams and fancies, their infidel 
and atheistic theories, the lies and blasphemies of Satan him- 
self, to as high an authority as the word of the Selfexistent! 
For if every fancy and conception is an immediate revelation 
from God, because he created the external world that occa- 
sions it, and the intellect that is the subject of it; and if an 
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immediate revelation from God is authoritative, are not the 
errors of the ignorant, the fancies of the bewildered and fana- 
tical, the theories of the infidel, the falsehoods and calumnies 
of the great prince of evil, as authoritative as any others ? 
Having thus shown to his satisfaction that every concep. 
tion that is obtained by the action on us of an external agent, 
and is thence an intuition, is an immediate revelation from 
God, he next turns, and in direct contravention of it, endea- 
vors to demonstrate that no conception or knowledge that is 
acquired by the use of our powers, through means such as 
language, a living teacher, or logic, can be a revelation. 


“Could not a revelation from God, it might be naturally argued, 
consist in an exposition of truth, made to us by the lips or from the pen 
of an inspired messenger, that exposition coming distinctly under the 
idea of a logical explication of doctrines, which it is for mankind to 
receive, as sent to us on Divine authority? ... We have no doubt 
whatever but that there have been agents commissioned by God to 
bring mankind to a proper conception of Divine truth, and comprehen- 
sion of the Divine will. But now let us look a little more closely into 
their real mission, and consider the mieans by which alone it was pos- 
sible for them to fulfil it. 

“These Divine messengers, we will suppose, address their fellow-men 
in the words and phrases they are accustomed to hear, and speak in this 
way to expound to them the truth of God. If we imagine ourselves, 
then, to be the listeners, it is needless to say that so long as they treat of 
ideas which lie within the range of our present experience, we should be 
well able at once to comprehend them, and to judge of the grounds on 
which they urge them upon our attention. But it is manifest that such 
a discourse as I describe could in no proper sense be termed a revela- 
tion. So long as the Divine teacher keeps within the range of our pre- 
sent intellectual experience, he might indeed throw things into a new 
light, he might point out more accurately their connexion, he might 
show us at once their importance and their logical consistency ; but all 
this would not amount to a revelation ; it would give us no immediate 
manifestation of truth from God ; it would offer, no conceptions lying 
beyond the range of our present data; it would quite fail in bringing 
us into contact with new realities, nor would it at all extend the sweep 
of our mental vision. ... . ’ 

‘¢ But now let us imagine him to transcend the present sphere of our 
mental vision ;—it is evident from what I have just said, that in such a 
case we should be by no means in a condition to comprehend his mean- 
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ing; on the supposition of course that he was to contine himself to mere 
exposition. The only way in which he could give ug a revelation of 
truth hitherto unrealized, would be by becoming the agent of elevating 
our inward religious consciousness up to the same or a similar standard 
as his own; which is the same thing as if we had said that all revela- 
tion, properly so called, can be made to us primarily, only in the form 
of religious intuition.” —Pp. 136-138. 


His representation, thus, is that no revelation can be made 
to us in respect to a subject of which we already have a de- 
gree of knowledge. So long as “the Divine messengers” 
“treat of ideas which lie within the range of our present ex- 
perience,” their “ discourse could in no proper gense be termed 
a revelation ;’ because “it would offer no conceptions lying 
beyond the range of our present data ;—it would fail in bring- 
ing us in contact with new realities.” A subject must be ab- 
solutely new, then, in order that a revelation may be made in 
respect to it. It follows that after we have gained a know- 
ledge of God’s being, attributes, and relations, it is impossible 
that he should make a revelation to us ; and accordingly, that 
we have no revelation from him, unless it was exclusively em- 
ployed in conveying to us our first knowledge of his existence, 
nature, and relations. It results, then, that the Scriptures, or 
the communications which they record, are not a revelation, 
as they are not the first means of our knowledge of God’s 
existence ; and with equal certainty, also, that a large portion 
of the intuitions which Mr. Morell treats as revelations are 
not such; inasmuch as they take place subsequently to our 
knowledge of God’s being and work as creator and ruler. 

But how palpable and egregious a mistake! God can as 
well make revelations to us in respect to subjects of which we 
already have much knowledge, as in relation to any others. 
What obstacle can our knowing that he exists and is the re- 
warder of them that seek him, be to his revealing to us the 
nature of the administration he is to exercise over us; or a 
series of the events of which the earth is to be the theatre at 
a future period ? What obstruction can the fact that we know 
that we are to exist for ever, be to his revealing to us the 
mode and scene of our endless life ; the relations we are to 
sustain to him, and the agencies we are to exert? The sup- 
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position that a knowledge of one truth or class of truths re. 
specting a subject, can be a hindrance to a revelation of 
others, is preposterous. It might as well be said that when we 
have once gained any knowledge of a subject, however slight 
the degree, we cannot thereafter rise to a higher understand- 
ing of it, by any means that we may use, “ because it already 
lies within the range of our present experience.” On that 
assumption the child that has learned the first lessons of his 
spelling book, has become as absolute a master of literature 
as he can ever be ; the youth who has advanced through the 
axioms and definitions of geometry, has obtained all the fami- 
liarity with the science that could result from a life of the 
most diligent and successful study! Were Mr. Morell’s theory 
just, there is not a truth announced in the Scriptures that 
could be said to have ever been revealed ! 

His whole theory, indeed, that a revelation can only be 
made through intuition and by a direct vision of the object 
which it respects, is altogether mistaken and absurd. It 
denies that a revelation can be made through language, or 
other media, such as symbols. But nothing can be more 
groundless. There is no more reason why a revelation may 
not be made in language, than there is that knowledge from 
any other source cannot be communicated in words. How 
is it that it is impossible to God to give us information through 
spoken or written words, any more than it is for men? Are 
his powers inferior to those of his creatures? Are words 
from his lips, or the lips of those whom he inspires, any less 
significant than those that are uttered by uninspired teachers? 
Cannot God give us information through speech of an event 
that is hereafter to take place, as well as a human historian 
can of one that has already happened? Cannot he announce 
to us his purposes, enact laws, inform us of their sanctions, 
and unveil to us the future, in any relation that he pleases, 
as easily and adequately as men can describe the past? 
What more preposterous fancy was ever entertained? No- 
thing is requisite to constitute a communication a revelation, 
but that it should come from God, and in a manner that 
demonstrates that it is he that imparts it. The medium through 
which it is communicated is of no significance. It may be 
by a voice, by messengers of an angelic order, by representa- 
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tive signs exhibited in vision, or other means. It was by 
spoken words that the angel Jehovah revealed to Abraham 
his purpose to destroy the cities of the plain. The patriarch’s 
“intuition” by his “senses,” of their destruction, was not a 
revelation to him of that design, but merely a sight of its 
execution. When Christ made the revelation to the high 
priest that he should “hereafter see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven,” it was through words, not by an exhibition of that 
great scene to his senses. He is not to gaze on it immediately 
and know it by “intuition,” till Christ actually comes in the 
clouds and “every eye sees him.” And, in like manner, all 
the other revelations of laws, dispensations, purposes, and 
events that ‘were future, that are recorded in the sacred 
volume, were made through media,—the voice, symbols, inspi- 
ration, or written language ; and their use is as appropriate 
and necessary in the communication of knowledge to us by 
God, as in the expression of our thoughts to one another, or 
reception of knowledge from our fellow men. Is it not 
astounding that it should be supposed, and affirmed as little 
less than self-evident, that God cannot make these means the 
vehicle of expressing to us his will, and revealing to us his 
purposes ? 

Mr. Morell closes his argument on this subject by repeat- 
ing, on the one hand, that all our primary ideas of truth come 
to us by immediate communication from God ; and denying, 
on the other, that the Bible is a revelation. 


“Universally, the primary data of all branches, even of scientific 
truth, come to us by a direct and intuitional power ; that is, using the 
word in its broad and generic sense, by an immediate revelation from 
God. . . . . Exactly in the same way does our religious know- 
ledge come to us primarily, by a direct revelation addressed to the 
intuitional faculty.”—Pp. 142, 143. 

“The Bible cannot, in strict accuracy of language, be termed a reve- 
lation, since a revelation always implics an actual process of intelligence 
in a living mind; but it contains the records in which those minds who 
enjoyed the preliminary training, or the first brighter revelation of 
Christianity, have described the secnes which awakencd their own reli- 
gious nature to new life, and the high ideas and aspirations to which 
that new life gave origin.”—P. 143. 
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He thus reaches the result that is held by the idealist, who 
regards the existence of fellow-beings and God as merely con- 
ceptional ; that no revelation made to one being:-can be a reve. 
lation to another; and that each one is his own seer, and all 
his conceptions and fancies of absolute truth to him, and 
invested with absolute authority as a revelation. Those who 
can persuade themselves of this, doubtless can feel justified in 
rejecting the word of God. But through what an abyss of 
contradictions and solecisms they find it necessary to wade 
to reach that position? On the one hand it is denied that 
God has the power of communicating knowledge ‘to his crea- 
tures, through the means or in the modes by which they com- 
municate it to one another; yet, on the other, it is held that 
all the ideas which they acquire of his works and him by the 
use of their senses, are immediate revelations from him! Here 
it is asserted that after a being or truth has become an object 
of perception or knowledge, no revelation can be made in 
regard to it; yet there it is admitted that thousands and 
millions of revelations are made through the senses, in respect 
to “nature,” after “nature” has become an object of percep- 
tion; and that the Bible “contains the records” of a great 
number of revelations of God’s will and designs, that were 
made after the prophets who received them had become aware 
of his being, attributes, and government! Now, it is averred 
that a communication from God cannot be a revelation to 
any one except him to whom it is immediately made; yet 
now, in direct contradiction to that, it is represented that 
every conception, thought, fancy, or dream, that is excited in 
one’s own mind, though it is not a communication from God, 
is to be taken as an immediate revelation from him! Such 
are some of the portentous falsehoods and contradictions 
which it is found necessary to advance in order to reach the 
conviction that the word of God is not a revelation, but that 
each one’s speculations, theories, conceptions, and imagina- 
tions, are a legitimate standard of truth and law to himself. 

But Mr. Morell’s theory of intuition cuts off still more effec- 
tually the possibility of a revelation of laws, promises, threaten- 
ings, a method of redemption, or any truth or fact that relates to 
God’s purposes, or our duties to him and one another. He 
holds that the knowledge acquired by intuition, “in its origin, 
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lies beyond thé region of the understanding,” and thence in- 
volves none of “our forms of theught,” but only “the elemen- 
tary materials out of which our knowledge is primarily drawn.” 
On the other hand, he represents that the logical conscious- 
ness or understanding furnishes the forms of all our notions 
or conceptions of things, as having shapes, colors, dimensions, 
qualities, and relations. In physical things, he says :— 


“The matter is furnished by a direct sensational intuition of a con- 
crete reality, and this is perception: the form is furnished by the logical 
faculty, which, separating the attributes of the object, as given in percep- 
tion, from the essence, constructs a notion or idea, which can be clearly 
defined and employed as a fixed term in the region of our reflective 
knowledge.” —P. 69. 

“Tn realizing the distinction we have now portrayed between the two 
great modes of man’s intellectual activity, we must caution our readers 
not to confound the products of the intuitional consciousness with the 
fundamental forms of thought, such as are usually described in a table 
of the categories. The product of intuition is never an abstract, formal, 
and empty notion ; it is precisely the reverse—namely, a direct percep- 
tion of some actual concrete reality. By means of the logical or analy- 
tical faculty, we never see things in their organic unity ; we merely 
view their separate parts abstractedly considered, and seek to discover 
the formal consistency which runs through them. By intuition, on the 
other hand, we view truth as a whole, without taking any account of its 
parts—without noticing the forms or categories under which it can be 
represented to us—without asking after the legical consistency of the 
entire phenomena.”—P. 78. , 


He thus avers that in intuition we behold objects as bare 
existences simply, without any consideration of their attri- 
butes, characteristics, or relations; and that it is only when 
we perceive them by the logical consciousness that we con- 
template them as having forms, attributes, characteristics, 
prerogatives, conditions, and relations. From his theory, 
therefore, that revelation takes place by intuition solely, and 
not by the logical consciousness or understanding, it follows 
that it must contemplate God wholly irrespective of his attri- 
butes, characteristics, prerogatives, and acts; and man with- 
out reference to his faculties, relations, obligations, conditions, 
and necessities! For all these are embraced in the categories, 
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and are identically what the term logical is used by Mr. M. 
to denote—not simply that which is of the nature of reason- 
ing, or in accordance with its rules ; but that which is relational, 
which contemplates things as having properties, distributes 
them into their elements, assigns them to genera or species, 
or treats them as having a diversity of faculties or elements, 
and sustaining relations. A revelation, then, cannot exhibit 
God as self-existent, eternal, infinite, almighty, wise, good, 
holy, a creator, upholder, lawgiver, redeemer, avenger ; for 
that were to exhibit him as possessing attributes, sustaining 
relationships, having prerogatives, and exerting acts! It can 
only contemplate him as a mere intelligence, without con- 
sideration of anything that distinguishes him from other exist- 
- ences! In like manner it cannot exhibit mankind as creatures 
of God, subjects, owing duties to him, sinners needing redemp- 
tion, believers or unbelievers, nor in their relations to one 
another, as husbands, wives, parents, children, rulers, sub- 
jects ; for all these are embraced in the categories. They 
belong to the what, the why, the how, the when, the whom, 
or some of the other relationships under which all things are 
contemplated logically. God cannot then by possibility make 
known to men a /aw by revelation, a method of redemption, 
nor a purpose of any nature that touches his rights, or their 
obligations to him and one another ; for that were to make a 
revelation to their logical instead of their intuitional conscious- 
ness! The whole fabric of God’s moral government is thus struck 
from existence at a blow, and the Scriptures in which its laws 
are recorded, exhibited as demonstrating their falsehood by a 
total contradiction to our faculties. For God reveals himself in 
them as we contemplate him by what Mr. Morell calls “the 
logical consciousness,” as having attributes and rights, or sus- 
taining relations, and exerting acts; and presents men also as 
we contemplate them, as having attributes and characteristics, 
sustaining relations. owing duties, exposed to dangers, and 
needing mercies. Into what a bottomless’ gulf have Mr. 
Morell’s theories thus led him! Can he have looked down 
this hideous deep, and been aware of the plunge into it he was 
making? Can he suppose that a law can be imposed by God 
in any other way than by his revealing it? Can he imagine 
a moral government to be instituted by God, without exhibit- 
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ing him in his relations to mankind ; and mankind in their 
relations to him and one another? Can he conceive a reve- 
lation of a method of redemption, that makes no reference to 
God as having rights, as a lawgiver, and as gracious ; nor to 
men as subjects of his government, as sinners, and as needing 
salvation? How is he to escape from this abyss of self-con- 
futation and absurdity ? 

He next proceeds to discuss the philosophy of inspiration. 
On the idealistic theory that there is no real deity, no created 
intelligence, and no universe exterior to the mind, but that 
all seeming perceptions, and proofs of their being, are mere 
forms of the intellect that conceives them; it is apparent that 
there can be no absolute communication of knowledge to the 
mind from without. If there be any unusual accession to its 
intelligence, it must be the work of its own powers ; and if it 
be an acquisition of knowledge that ordinarily Jay beyond its 
reach, the attainment must be the consequenee of some change 
in its faculties by which it is raised to a higher power of in- 
tuition. It must be a stimulation by which its eye is sharp- 
ened, its vision extended, and its grasp of that which is pre- 
sented to it rendered more vigorous. Such, accordingly, is 
the view which Mr. Morell presents of inspiration. It is not 
in his judgment a miraculous communication of knowledge, 
but an enlargement of the power of acquiring it by intuition. 


“ All revelation implies two conditions ; an intelligible abject pre- 
sented, and a given power of recipiency in the subject; and in popular 
language, when speaking of the manifestation of Christianity to the 
world, we confine the term revelation to the former of these conditions, 
and appropriate the word inspiration to designate the latter. 

“ According to this convenient distinction, therefore, we may say that 
revelation, in the Christian sense, indicates that act of Divine power by 
which God presents the realities of the spiritual world immediately to 
the human mind ; while inspiration denotes that especial influence 
wrought upon the faculties of the subject, by virtue of which he is able 
to grasp these realities in their perfect fulness and integrity. .. . 

“ Revelation and inspiration, then, indicate one united process, the re- 
sult of which upon the human mind is, to produce a state of spiritual 
intuition, whose phenomena are so extraordinary, that we at once sepa- 
rate the ageney by which they are produced from any of the ordinary 
principles of human development, and yet this agency is applied in 
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perfect consistency with the laws and natural operations of our spiritual 
nature. Inspiration does not imply anything generically new in the 
actual processes of the human mind; it does not involve any form of 
intelligence essentially different from what we already possess ; it indi- 
cates rather the elevation of the religious consciousness, and with it, of 
course, the power of spiritual vision, to a degree of intensity peculiar to 
the individuals thus highly favored by God.”—Pp. 147, 148. 


But this is equivalent to a denial that we have or can have 
an inspired revelation, inasmuch as if it be true, such revela- 
tions as God has made, are impossible. No stimulation of 
the mind, or elevation of its faculties, could enable it to dis- 
cern the thoughts of God, truths respecting his government, 
future events, or a thousand other realities, independently of 
means. By our nature we can perceive things that exist 
without us, only as we become subjects of an influence from 
them. It is through the medium of some effect produced on 
our organs of sense that we are apprised of their being and 
nature. It is the prerogative of God to see things out of him- 
self independently of an influence from them: and he sees 
them and knows all that pertains to them, because they exist, 
and are what they are each moment. by his will. Could we 
discern exterior existences, or truths that relate to them. by 
virtue of our own powers, irrespective of any agency from 
without, we should have a power of omniscience. There 
would be no reason why we could not see one external agent 
or object as well as another, and one truth respecting their 
nature, acts, purposes, dispositions, and destiny, as well as 
another. But we have no such power, and no stimulation or 
enlargement of our faculties, therefore, would place us any 
nearer the perception of a large share of the great things 
which God has revealed. How could any enlargement of 
Abraham’s perceptive powers have enabled him to discern, 
without any direct communication to him of the fact, that it 
was God’s design to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah by a storm 
of fire and brimstone? Could he by searching any more find 
out that, than any of the other purposes of the Almighty? 
How could any sharpening or augmentation of Isaiah’s facul- 
ties have made it possible to him, by their mere virtue, to fore- 
see that in a distant age the Eternal Word would become in- 
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carnate, that Jehovah would lay on him our iniquities, that 
he would be wounded for our transgressions, and that by his 
stripes we should be healed? How could any augmentation 
of Paul’s intellect have made it practicable to him to fore- 
know, that at a future epoch “the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven with his mighty angels in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ?” Or that when that great 
moment arrives, we shall not all sleep, but shall all be changed, 
in the twinkling of an eye, and the dead be raised incor- 
ruptible? The supposition is absurd. The wnexpressed 
thoughts and purposes of God; the unannounced principles 
on which he is to conduct his administration of the world ; the 
unrevealed events that are to mark his future sway, can no 
more be discerned by a creature raised to millions of times 
the energy of the greatest created intellect than by one of the 
feeblest powers. It is by our very nature by media alone that 
we can become aware of them ; and it is that influence on 
the mind by which the prophet is put in possession of those 
media, that constitutes his inspiration. It is in being made to 
hear the language in which the revelation is uttered, to see 
the symbols by which it is represented, or being subjected to 
_ whatever other agency it may be, through which the thoughts 
are transfused into the mind, of which the revelation 
consists. 

Mr. Morell’s philosophy of inspiration is therefore indis- 
putably false. He assumes that the agents, thoughts, truths, 
laws, purposes, and events which are made known to us by 
revelation, naturally lie within the reach of our faculties, 
independently of means, and that all that is requisite to our 
attaining a full knowledge of them is, that our powers should 
be quickened and raised to an extraordinary sharpness and 
energy. The great realities, however, which are made known 
to us by revelation are not naturally within the scope of our 
powers. We cannot know them immediately. As the gift 
to us of myriads of eyes would not enable us to see any but 
material existences, nor to see them without light; so the 
gift to us of the loftiest intellect with which a created being 
was ever endowed, would not enable us without appropriate 
means to discern God’s thoughts and purposes, nor the acts or 
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conditions of his creatures who are invisible to us. We 
cannot possibly discern any of them by intuition. We cannot 
know, in that way, any of God’s thoughts, designs, or require- 
ments, inasmuch as he is not the object of cur direct vision. 
We only know him through media. We cannot in that way 
know any of the thoughts, acts, or conditions of creatures 
that are future; inasmuch as: nothing future is the object of 
our perception. Nor were the agents, some of whose acts 
and conditions have been made known to us by. revelation, 
actually presented to our senses, could we thereby know by 
intuition that they are to exert those acts, and be placed in 
those conditions. We are not able, by the mere perception 
of a corporeal agent, to see absolutely what his thoughts are 
even at the moment of our observation. We can only know 
them by construction or inference from his countenance or 
gestures. But we can know nothing whatever from his mere 
form, what his thoughts, acts, and conditions are to be ata 
future period. An exhibition to Jeremiah, for example, of 
Judas Iscariot, would not have placed it in the power of the 
prophet to foresee the agency which that betrayer exerted 
towards Christ in delivering him to the priests ; towards the 
priests in returning the thirty pieces of silver; nor towards 
himself in committing suicide. . Such futurities can only be. 
known through means as appropriate ind adequate to their 
manifestation, as those which are required to impart a know- 
ledge of similar acts or events that are already past. And 
those means must be either the announcement of them in 
language, the representation of them by symbols, or the 
transfusion into the mind—in some other miraculous manner 
that produces a consciousness that it is a revelation from 
God,—of the conceptions which, when expressed in lan- 
guage, form a prophetic description or narrative of the acts 
and events foreshown. 

As he mistakes thus in his theory on this subject, he errs 
in a like degree also in his objection to what he denominates 
a mechanical inspiration, by which he means an absolute 
communication to the mind of the conceptions or thoughts of 
which the revelation consists, and the language in which it is 
expressed. Such an inspiration is not only not unnatural or 
unnecessary, but there is no other method by which the 
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thoughts, truths, and purposes which God has revealed, can 
be made known to us. There is demonstrably no way in 
which things that from their nature are beyond the scope of 
our faculties, can be communicated to us, except by means 
that bring them within our reach. And such are the unex- 
pressed will, thoughts, and designs of God respecting our 
agency and the government of the world; and the commands, 
truths, and purposes which he has made known to us. There 
is no methed in which they could be expressed to us, except 
by representatives of a different species, that are employed on 
a principle which we understand. We cannot directly know 
his preceptive will, or see his thoughts. There is no medium, 
for example, through which we could be apprised of the impo- 
sition on us of the law,—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,—except the 
expression to us of that law in spoken or written language or 
some equivalent signs; as there are no other media by which 
the law itself, or the fact that he has imposed it on us, can be 
indicated to us. This is apparent from the consideration that 
we cannot now express it to one another, nor the fact that he 
has enacted it, through any other means. Were the whole 
human family to spend ages in the effort, they could not suc- 
ceed in the slightest degree. It is physically impossible. And 
so of all other commands and all promises and threatenings. 
As the will and thoughts of God are not directly perceptible 
by us, they must, if communicated to us, be made perceptible 
by means of a different species. But the only representatives 
of things that are not directly perceptible by us are arbitrary 
signs, and the only arbitrary signs of thoughts that form propo- 
sitions such as his law and purposes, are spoken and written 
language. If there be any other, let Mr. Morell designate it. 
We have the most absolute demonstration, therefore, that the 
method of inspiration which he denominates “mechanical,” 
has been employed by the Most High, and thence that Mr. 
M.’s objections to it are false. 

Mr. Morell’s method of treating the subject, though seem- 
ingly philosophical and displaying much acuteness, is yet more 
specious than thorough, and adapted to give an air of accu- 
racy to the theory he advances, rather than to demonstrate 
the truth. His volume, it may be seen from the quotations 
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we have given, is employed in the statement and advocacy of 
certain philosophical opinions; not in the actual proof of 
them. Not a shadow of evidence does he present of the truth 
of his doctrines. He has written much as though his object 
were merely to present the theories of the German idealists.on 
the several subjects of which he treats, and state their objec- 
tions to other views that are held respectifg them. The con- 
sequence is, in the first place, that his system is erected on 
assumptions that are not verified. There is no proof for 
example of the position on which his whole scheme rests, that 
the understanding generates all the forms of thought, or 
shapes, hues, dimensions, qualities, and relations, which belong 
to external things, as they are the objects of our perception— 
by which the universe is made to be merely conceptional— 
no reconciliation of that theory with our consciousness, and 
the numerous concessions and assumptions in which he aban- 
dons and confutes it; and no defence of it from the scepticism 
in which he admits that it naturally terminates. There is no 
proof that reason is a power of directly perceiving supersensuous 
entities and truths, in contradistinction from seeing them 
through means; nor any reconciliation of that theory with 
our consciousness, or our ignorance of innumerable subjects 
with which, were we possessed of such a faculty, we should 
naturally have a perfect acquaintance. And the result, in the 
next place, is, that several of the great questions on which the 
issue most intimately depends, are either not discussed at all, 
or are not presented in their true relations. When proposed 
directly, it is apparent that he must treat the subject anew, 
and in a wholly different form, in order to establish the sys- 
tem which he advocates. Thus, apart from his theory of the 
understanding which is the foundation of his whole scheme, 
and is indisputably false—1. It is a question of fundamental 
importance whether reason is a power of immediately pereeiv- 
ing supersensuous entities and truths, such as God, spirits, 
rights, thoughts, laws, obligations, and purposes, independently 
of media. If we can directly see God, discern his thoughts, 
perceive his will, and know his laws, appointments, and pur- 
poses, without any communication or action on us from him, 
and without any means whatever, why are we not conscious 
of it? What need have we of a revelation? Why is it that 
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we have not a perfect knowledge of him? Why are we not 
omniscient? This inquiry is clearly of the highest signifi- 
cance. It is, in fact, the question whether we are deities or 
creatures. Mr. Morell tacitly decides it in the affirmative, 
but totally overlooks the stupendous implications which it 
involves. We have, however, only to refer to our conscious- 
ness for the most absolute evidence that he is mistaken; and 
with this his whole theory of reason, revelation, and inspi- 
ration falls. 2..As we are conscious that we are not omni- 
scient, that we cannot see God, nor other spiritual beings 
directly, and that we are not able to discern his thoughts, will, 
or purposes, independently of means; and as we know, if 
media are requisite to our perceiving his thoughts, they must 
differ from his thoughts themselves, and be a species of 
arbitrary signs, that are employed on a principle which 
we understand—it is a question of the utmost moment 
in this inquiry, whether, besides spoken and written words, 
there are any arbitrary representatives of thoughts, through 
which a revelation can be made, like that of the Seriptures, 
consisting, not of mere single things, as agents, objects, and 
acts, but of combinations of thoughts, expressed at large, such 
as laws, promises, threatenings, dispensations, ordinances, 
predictions. If there are, let Mr. Morell point them out. If 
he knows, for example, of any media but articulate sounds 
and written words, by which the combination of ideas, 
expressed in the introduction to the decalogue and the first 
commandment, could have been announced to the Israelites: 
“lam Jehovah, thy God, who have brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me,” let him designate them, and show 
how that assemblage of ideas could be clearly expressed by 
them. Let him exemplify them, if he is aware of any such 
media through which a specific expression could have been 
made to them of the requirement of the second commandment: 
“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth; thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to. them, nor serve them; for I, 
Jehovah, thy God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth gene- 
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ration of them that hate me; and showing mercy unto thou- 
sands of them that love me and keep my commandments.” 
Can he designate any other representatives than articulate 
voices, written words, or other signs used on the same prin- 
ciple, by which that combination of thoughts could have been 
expressed? This is a fundamental question. If he cannot 
show some other species by which that command could have 
been conveyed to the Israelites and to us, then he must either 
abandon his theory of revelation and inspiration, and admit 
that God may communicate his thoughts and will to us 
through language, and, therefore, by what he calls a mecha- 
nical inspiration; or else deny that a revelation has been 
made to us of his will. 

If he admits both that there are no other media than lan- 
guage through which such an expression of God’s will can be 
made to us, and that such a revelation of it has actually been 
made through that medium, then he must retract his repre- 
sentation that no revelation of his will can be made through 
what he denominates the logical consciousness; for, in the 
decalogue and in all other laws, both God and men are exhi- 
bited and contemplated relationally ; or in the forms of what 
he calls the understanding, or logical consciousness ; God as 
self-existent, as having attributes and characteristics, rela- 
tions, rights, and purposes; and men as creatures, possessing 
attributes, sustaining relations to him and one another, having 
rights and possessions, owing obligations, and capable of 
exerting acts that have a reference to those laws. Material 
objects, also, are contemplated as they are perceived, ‘accord- 
ing to Mr. M.’s theory, by the understanding, as having forms, 
dimensions, propérties, and relations. Things in heaven, in 
the earth, and in the water, of which images and likenesses 
can be formed, must be material; have shapes, hues, and 
dimensions ; and be conceived, therefore,—to use the cant of 
these speculatists—in time and space. If God, then, can 
make such an expression of his will in which he, those whom 
he addresses, and the objects of the material world, are exhi- 
bited relationally, according to their several natures and 
conditions, then he can make a revelation to what Mr. M. 
calls our logical consciousness, and Mr. M.’s speculations on 
that subject are overturned. If he would make an effective 
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inquisition, then, of the truth, he must discuss these questions 
in the relations we have suggested; and, if thorough and 
impartial, it will, of necessity, result in the rejection of the 
errors we have pointed out, and adoption of the views that 
are commonly entertained of inspiration, Christianity, and 
reason. 

Such is Mr. M.’s philosophy of our nature, of religion, of 
Christianity, of revelation, and of the mode in which it is 
imparted tous. Though embarrassed by many inconsisten- 
cies and self-contradictions, it is* the theory of the modern 
atheistic idealists, and is, in fact, a denial of revelation, 
religion, and God, as objective realities, and a deification of 
the mind itself, and ascription to it of all the powers and 
acts which it professes to refer to the deity. It is not probable 
that it was ever truly believed by its authors, but was invented 
that they might have, at least apparently, a God and a 
Christianity, in which they could consistently profess faith, 
while they rejected those of the Scriptures. As they were 
under the necessity of making such a profession in order to 
enjoy the lucrative positions in the churches and universities 
to which they had been exalted, or to which they aspired, and 
could not do it speciously while the Scriptures were taken as 
presenting a just view of their nature, they attempted to 
devise a philosophic divinity and Christianity that were in 
accordance with their infidelity; and this hideous system of 
falsehood and folly is the product to which they for that purpose 
gave birth. It very probably is not believed: by many who 
advocate it in this country and Great Britain, as it is at once 
a convenient shield from the unpopularity of open atheism, 
and an effective instrument for the subversion of Christianity. 
Those who receive it are, without exception, so far as we are 
aware, either openly, or with very ineffectual attempts at 
concealment, rejectors of the great doctrines of the gospel ; 
and the elements and spirit of infidelity and atheism have, 
we doubt not, gained a place in the general mind, just in pro- 
portion as the false metaphysics are received on which this 
system is founded. 

After presenting this view of the nature of Christianity, 
and the means through which we acquire a knowledge of it, 
Mr. Morell proceeds to present his philosophy of the mode in 
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which we act in respect to it when it has become the subject 
of our thoughts; but we postpone the notice of that part of 
his volume to a future number. 


Arr. IL—A Desicnation or Tae Fieures or Isaran, 


Cuar. V. anv VI. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tus chapter, though less tropical than the first, second, and 
third, has several figures of great force and beauty. 

1. An allegory, consisting of three parts: the description 
of the vineyard, which is the representative : the prediction 
of its destruction: and the designation of the people whom it 
represents. It is distinguished from other allegories by the 
interposition between the narrative and predictive parts of a 
different figure. “My beloved had a vineyard on a high and 
fruitful hill. And he fenced it round, and cleared it from the 
stones. And he planted it with the vine of Sorek ; and he 
built a tower in the midst of it; and he hewed out, also, a 
lake therein; and he expected that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it produced wild grapes,” v. 1,2. This narra- 
tive is uttered by the prophet, and all its terms, as translated, 
are used in their literal sense. 

2. An apostrophe. The allegory is now suspended, and an 
appeal introduced to the inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of 


Judah, to judge between God and his vineyard: “ And now: 


O inhabitant of Jerusalem and man of Judah, judge, I pray 
you, between me and my vineyard. What could have been 
done more to my vineyard than I have done unto it? Why, 
when I expected that it should bring forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes?” v. 3,4. It is not the owner of the vine- 
yard that had been described, but God who utters this apo- 
strophe, as is seen from his announcing that he would command 
the clouds not to rain, which is appropriate only to him. Such 
a purpose in a creature, who has no control over the clouds, 
were absurd. 
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3, 4. Synecdoches, in the use of inhabitant for the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem; and man for the men of Judah. 

The allegory is now resumed by Jehovah, and the purpose 
announced of dismantling and destroying his vineyard. “But 
come now and I will make known unto you what I purpose to 
do to my vineyard: Remove its hedge, and it shall be 
devoured; destroy its fence, and it shall be trodden down. 
And I will make it a desolation. It shall not be pruned, 
neither shall it be digged ; and there shall come up thorns and 
briers in it; and { will command the clouds that they rain no 
rain upon it,” v. 5, 6. 

5. A hypocatastasis in the use of the act of commanding, 
instead of causing, that the clouds should not rain. It is not 
employed metaphorically, as to command the clouds is not 
impossible nor unsuitable toGod. The expression is far more 
beautiful and effective than though the verb cause had been 
used; as it indicates his absolute dominion and power, with a 
sublimity to which no literal language is equal. All the 
elements of nature are as subservient to his will, as though 
they were intelligent, and yielded him a voluntary obedience. 

The people are now designated whom the vineyard repre- 
sents, and their rebellion specified, which it is employed to 
exemplify. ‘For the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the 
house of Israel; and the men of Judah his pleasant plant. 
And he looked for judgment,” or justice, “and behold blood- 
shed, and for righteousness, and behold the cry of the injured,’ 
v.7. The sins of the Israelites which the figure exempli- 
fies were not, as many haye assumed, their evil agency univer- 
sally towards God, as well as towards men, but their bloodiness 
and injustice to one another. Instead of that regard for the 
rights of life and person which the divine Jaw enjoins, they 
wantonly shed each other’s blood. Instead of uprightness in 
the enforcement of claims, the exaction of labor, or the pay- 
ment of dues, they wronged the defenceless to such a degree, 
that they cried out under their injuries. And the figure has 
an eminent adaptation to exemplify their transgressions in 
that relation. There is a conspicuous analogy between the 
measures pursued by the owner of the vineyard to cause 
it to yield good grapes, and the means employed by the 
Most High to lead the Israelites to act with the justice 
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and goodness towards each other, which became them as 
moral and social beings, of the same nature and family, and 
under the same lawgiver and laws. He had given them the 
necessary knowledge of their mutual relations and rights, 
He had imposed on them the requisite laws. He had enforeed 
his commands by the promise of a blessing on those who 
should obey, and a curse on those who should transgress. 
He had verified that promise and threatening through a long 
series of years in his providence over the nation. All the 
considerations were thus presented to them that could most 
effectively restrain them from injustice towards one another, 
and prompt them to rectitude and benignity. Wantonly to 
shed: each other’s blood, and abuse, defraud, and oppress one 
another, was, therefore, as monstrous in them, as it were 
unnatural in a field of cultivated vines to yield wild and poison- 
ous grapes. Their violation and contravention of the laws of 
their moral nature were as gross and startling as such a 
reversion would be of the laws of the vegetable world. What 
literal language could have presented so vivid a picture of 
their hideous depravation! And what a terrible accomplish- 
ment has the prediction received! Through eight hundred 
years the Israelites were ravaged and devoured by the cruel 
and bloody tyranny of the Babylonians, Persians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Syrians, and Romans ; and then divested of their na- 
tional organization, driven into exile, and forced to exist through 
eighteen centuries more, as mere individuals, or families, 
instead of a distinct and independent people. As a vineyard 
that is divested of its fences, left without care, and devoured by 
beasts, becomes at length a wild or waste, as though it had 
never been cultivated ; so they have been deprived of all the 
defences on which their existence as a separate nation, under 
their own peculiar polity, depended, and bereft by being placed 
out of the sphere of each other’s influence, of the extraordinary 
aids, and deprived of the opportunities they had enjoyed for 
the exercise towards one another of the just and benevolent 
affections which they were formed and required to yield. 
What an impressive demonstration this fulfilment presents, 
that the threatenings of the Almighty are not, as some repre- 
sent, mere hyperboles, designed to dupe men into a false and 
blind awe and horror! And what a ground for the assurance, 
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in like manner, that his predictions and promises of good to 
that people, are not mere extravagances of speech that can 
only delude and cheat the believer, but express purposes that 
are to receive an accomplishment as great and august as the 
inflictions of his justice are awful. 

The prophet now proceeds to unfold and enforce the denun- 
ciation of the parable, by pronouncing a woe on several 
classes of those who were guilty of the offence which it 
represents. 

The first are the avaricious, who, regardless of the well- 
being and rights of others, covet and grasp their possessions, 
and endeavor to monopolize all that lies within their reach. 
“Woe unto those who join house to house, who lay field to 
field together, till there is no place, and ye have your dwelling 
alone to yourselves in the midst of the land. In mine ears 
Jehovah of Hosts said, of a truth many houses shall become 
a desolation, great and fair without an inhabitant; for ten 
acres of vineyard shall yield one bath; and the seed of an 
homer shall produce one epha,” v. 8-10. The judgments 
threatened were to involve the most perfect disappointment 
of their schemes. Their great and beautiful houses were to 
be of no service to them, but monuments of their guilt and 
defeat, because there were to be no inhabitants to occupy 
them. Their fields were to be of no value, because they were 
to be smitten with barrenness, and not yield enough to pay 
for their cultivation. 

He next denounced a woe on those who addicted them- 
selves to wine-drinking, feasting, and frivolous amusements, 
aad forgot God. 

6, 7. Metaphors in the use of follow, to indicate seeking, 
and inflame, to denote the unnatural heat and flush excited 
by intoxication. “Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong drink ; that continue 
until night till wine inflame them,” v.11. , 

8. A hypocatastasis in the substitution of hands for the 
attributes by which God exercises his providence. “ And the 
harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine are in their 
feasts ; but they regard not the work of the Lord, neither con- 
sider the operation of his hands,” v. 12. 

It was because of this addiction to sensual excesses and 
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total forgetfulness of God, that he had inflicted on them the 
calamities which they had suffered. “Therefore my people 
are gone into captivity because they have had nu knowledge; 
and their honorable men are famished, and their multitude 
dried up with thirst,” v. 13. They had been subjected to 
deprivations and miseries that were the opposites of the 
pleasures to which they had been devoted: famine instead of 
feasts, and devouring thirst instead of drunkenness. 

9, 10. Metaphors, in exhibiting the grave as enlarging itself 
and opening its mouth. “Therefore the grave hath enlarged 
herself, and opened her mouth without measure ; and down 
goes”—as hers—‘ their glory, and their multitude, and their 
noise, and he that exults over her,” v.13. The grave is 
regarded by Lowth, Vitringa, and Rosenmiiller, as personified 
as a monster that devoured the dead to satiate its appetite, 
In personification, however, the object is always exhibited as 
what it is, and the figure ascribes to it the acts, and only the 
acts, of an intelligent being, never those of a mere animal; 
as an animal is not a person. Thus, in the summons of 
the heavens and earth by the prophet to hear his description 
of the unteachableness and perverseness of the Israelites, 
“ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for Jehovah speaks,” 
the heavens and the earth are called, as such, to listen to his 
narrative, not as divested of their nature and transformed into 
intelligences. The summons is founded on their being ina 
position, by which, if they were intelligent agents, they could 
- be supposed to hear the announcement he uttered, and see the 
proofs of its truth. Had the grave, then, been exhibited here 
as a monster, it would not have been by personification, but 
by a metaphor directly affirming it to be. such. It is not, 
however, represented as an animated being. It is the grave 
itself, as such, that is said to have exerted the acts, and to be 
the subject or scene of the events that are affirmed of it; and 
all that is tropically ascribed to it is, the enlargement of itself 
and opening of its entrance, which is called a mouth without 
measure. The figures, therefore, are metaphors, by which 
acts are ascribed to it of which it may be the subject, but 
cannot be the agent; and its entrance denominated its 
mouth. And what a terrific delineation! The grave, used 
as a collective for the places of burial, is exhibited as 
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expanding itself to an unnatural extent for such a recep- 
tacle; and the multitude, in all the pomp and noise of their 
revelry, swept headlong down into its abyss. What an 
effective proof that they were in the hands of that Great 
Being of whose sway over them they took no notice! What 
an impressive exemplification of the law of God’s providence, 
that the means employed to demonstrate his dominion and 
vindicate his rights, have a greatness and awfulness propor- 
tional to the insensibility, blindness, and presumption, which 
they are used to convict and overcome! 

11, 12, 138. Hypocatastases. “And the mean shall be brought 
low, and the great man cast down, and the eyes of the lofty 
shall be cast down,” v. 15. Here, a movement of the body 
from a higher to a lower, or from an erect to a prostrate 
position, is employed to denote an analogous depression in 
rank, in power, and in feeling; or a fall from independence, 
self-confidence, and pride, to subordination, dishonor, and 
chagrin. And the depression or direction of the eyes to the 
ground is used to denote an analogous dejection and humilia- 
tion of the mind. 

14. Hypocatastasis, in the exhibition of God as exalted in 
place, to signify the higher estimate of him to which men will 
be led by these judgments. “And Jehovah of Hosts will be 
exalted in judgment, and the Mighty, the Holy One, be sanc- 
tified in righteousness,” v. 16. His design in these inflic- 
tions, thus is to manifest and vindicate himself, and bring the 
Israelites to a perception and realization of the truth in respect 
to him; and the effect is to be that they are to be cured of 
their pride and brought to a full sense of themselves as crea- 
tures and sinners; and perception and realization of him, as 
reigning over them in infinite righteousness and holiness. 

The next verse is by many interpreters regarded as 
symbolical. 

“And lambs shall feed as in their pasture, and the wastes 
of the fat ones shall strangers eat,” v.17. Thus Vitringa 
held that the lambs are representatives of sanctified Jews; 
the strangers of converted Gentiles; and their feeding 
without restraint, of their enjoying the blessings of the 
gospel; and he referred its accomplishment to the apos- 
tolic age, when Jews and Gentiles were united in the 
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same churches. It is a literal, however, not a symbolical 
prediction, and has had its fulfilment in the conversion of 
Palestine into vast wastes and pasture grounds, and occupa- 
tion for a long series of ages by foreigners, who keep herds 
and flocks. That itis not symbolical is apparent from the fact 
that the lambs and strangers were not beheld by the prophet 
feeding on the wastes of Judea and Galilee, either naturally 
or in vision; and that it is predicted as future, not described 
as having already taken place; which would have been the 
form had it been a symbolical prediction. Nor were the 
passage representative, could it have the signification which 
he ascribes to it. The occupation of Palestine as a pasturage 
by strangers, or, according to Vitringa, by foreign flocks, was 
consequent on the judgments inflicted on the Israelites, by 
which they were destroyed, or driven into captivity, and 
their land made a waste. But the conversion of Jews and 
Gentiles on the first proclamation of the gospel was not con- 
sequent on the final dispersion of the Israelites and desolation 
to their country, but preceded it. The herbage of Palestine, 
moreover, on which flocks feed, has no adaptation to repre- 
sent Christianity as a means of spiritual life to men. If it 
were used as a symbol of a resembling sustenance of human 
beings, it would be of the food of their bodies, not of their 
minds; as it is not the knowledge, truth, or other spiritual 
gifts by which their minds are nourished, but the flesh, fruit, 
and bread which they eat, that are to men what herbage is to 
flocks and herds that feed on it. The analogy of animals to 
man is to their corporeal, not to their intellectual nature. 

15. Metaphor. The prophet next denounces a curse on 
several classes of persons who corrupt the principles of others 
and spread irreligion by false doctrines and wicked examples. 
“ Woe to them that draw iniquity with cords of vanity, and 
draw sin as with a cart rope,” v.18. As things are drawn 
with cords and ropes, either because from their size or weight 
they cannot be borne in the hand, or in order to a more rapid 
accumulation, the figure’seems to be employed to denote that 
those on whom the woe is denounced, use means to propagate 
and multiply sin that are extraordinary, and augment it ona 
far greater scale than ordinarily takes place with the wicked. 

16. Simile. This is indicated by the comparison of their 
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mode of drawing sin with that by which things are drawn 
with a cart rope, which is strong, and formed expressly for 
dragging heavy burdens. 

17, 18, 19, 20. Metaphors. This is confirmed by the expe- 
dient which they employed, which, if successful, would have 
introduced universal irreligion. They expressed a total dis- 
belief of the threatenings and predictions uttered by the 
prophets; and claimed that they could have no certainty 
that God was to inflict such judgments and execute such 
purposes, until they saw them accomplished ; saying—“ Let 
him speed, let him hasten his work that we may see ; and let 
the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, 
that we may know,” v. 19. This was an open denial of the 
authority and credibleness of the prophets, and challenge of 
the Almighty to prove that he had the purposes which they 
announced, by immediately executing them in their sight. It 
was an explicit profession, therefore, of infidelity. The verbs 
speed, hasten, draw nigh, and come, literally denote a motion 
from one place to another. They are applied*by a metaphor 
to acts and purposes, to signify their prompt exertion and ac- 
complishment. 

21, 22. Hypocatastases. He next denounces a woe on 
those who reverse the law of God by treating that as good 
which is evil, and that as evil which is good. “ Woe unto 
them that call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter,” v. 20. The first form in which they 
offend is described literally,—calling evil good, and good evil. 
There have been many false teachers of that class at every 
subsequent period, and are at the present time. Such are 
those who exhibit piety as the homage of creatures instead of 
the homage of God; who represent submission to man as 
of supreme authority over them in religion as a duty, in 
place of subjection to God; who treat the love of self as the , 
love of God, and the love of God as nothing but the love of 
self. In the other forms, light and darkness are substituted 
for true and false views, and sweet and bitter for true and 
false enjoyment. They put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness, who set forth: false views of the doctrines of God’s 
word, as truth, and discard and denounce just views of them as 
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false. They put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter, who 
represent sinful pleasures that are to be followed by miseries 
in this world and everlasting punishment in the next, as the 
highest species of enjoyment, and treat legitimate pleasures 
as worthless and distasteful. 

They are, then, denounced who assume that they are 
themselves best able to determine what is most expedient 
for them, make their own judgment and inclination the 
rule of their conduct, and deny their need of instruction 
either from man or God. “ Woe unto the wise in their own 
eyes, and prudent in their own sight,” v.21. These, per- 
haps, do not affect to be guided by the divine law, or the 
rules of right and wrong that are generally held to be 
authoritative, but openly make their own theories or passions 
their rule. They are far from being peculiar to that age. 
There are multitudes now who in effect deify their nature, 
and hold that whatever they persuade themselves their reason 
sanctions, is conformable to truth, and whatever their appe- 
tites and affections prompt is expedient and right, and that 
the true law of their being is that to which they thus find 
themselves inclined. 

23. Metaphor. The last woe is uttered against those who 
drink to excess, and betray others to intoxication, in order to 
justify the wicked for a bribe, and to withhold their right from 
the righteous. “ Woe to the mighty men to drink wine, and 
men of strength to mingle strong drink; justifying the guilty 
for the sake of a bribe, and they take away the righteousness of 
the righteous from him,” v. 22, 23. To take away his right- 
eousness from the righteous is put for withholding his right 
from him, in giving a judicial sentence against him, as though 
he had not a just cause, which was, in effect, tike taking 
away his rectitude itself. It was treating him as to his rights 
and righteousness, as though he had none. 

24, 25, 26,27. Comparisons. God now announces the 
punishments that were to be inflicted on these several classes 
of transgressors who employed themselves in depraving the 
principles and corrupting the morals of their fellow men. 
“ Therefore, as a flame devours chaff, and grass is consumed 
by fire, so their root shall be as rottenness, and their blossom 
shall go up as dust,” v. 24. 
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28. An elliptical metaphor in the exhibition of them as a 
plant or vegetable that has a root and blossom. The mean- 
ing is the same as though the figure had been expressed in 
the usual form ;—so they are a flower, and their root shall be 
as rottenness, and their blossom shall go up as dust. 

It is now again announced that it is their sin as disbelievers 
and rejectors of the revelations of the will and purposes of 
the Most High through the prophets, and of his law, that is 
the occasion of this terrible destruction. “For they have 
rejected the law of Jehovah of Hosts, and the word of the 
Holy One of Israel they have treated with contempt,” v. 24. 
What an impressive proof that those who deny that the 
word of God is from him, and endeavor to lead men to disre- 
gard his law, by the pretence that it is not of his institution, or 
by the substitution of reason, passion, or their own will in its 
place, are regarded by him as the greatest and most guilty of 
offenders! They not only themselves refuse him the homage 
which is his due, but attempt to prevent his being acknow- 
ledged and honored by others. They not only themselves 
plunge to destruction, but endeavor to drag all within their 
reach with them down the steep of ruin. They are not only 
transgressors of his laws, but conspirators against his 
government. 

29. A metaphor. “Therefore the anger of Jehovah has 
burned against his people,” v. 25. His anger is said to have 
burned, because it was manifested so that they were devoured 
by it as by a fire. 

30. Hypocatastasis. “And he stretched forth his hand 
against them, and smote them,” v. 25. Stretching forth his 
hand and smiting them were not literally the acts he had 
exerted, but are put for analogous acts of his power and pro- 
vidence, by which the evils they had suffered were inflicted 
on them. 

31. Comparison. “And the mountains trembled, and their 
corpses were as filth in the midst of the streets,” v.25. They 
were destroyed, perhaps, both by a pestilence and an earth- 
quake, and, as is not unusual in such catastrophes, left by 
survivors without burial. 

32. Metaphor. “For all this, his anger is not turned 
back,” v. 25. Being turned back is literally a motion or 
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movement that is predicable only of a corporeal agent or 
material body. The verb is here used to denote an analo. 
gous act of God. His anger had not subsided. He had not 
ceased to manifest his displeasure by the infliction on them of 
punishment. 

33. Hypocatastasis. “But his hand is stretched out still,” 
v.25. This act, which was not literally exerted, is put by 
substitution for the act of his providence, by which their 
chastisement was still continued. 

34, 35. Hypocatastases. “And he will lift up an ensign to 
the nations from far, and will hiss unto them from the end of 
the earth,” v. 26. Lifting up an ensign and hissing to them 
are put for resembling acts of his providence, by which they 
were‘ to be induced to invade Palestine. Means were tobe 
employed that would be as influential as a call by his voice, 
and the elevation of a standard, to indicate the place at 
which they were to assemble. What a sublime exhibition 
the figure presents of God’s absolute control of the nations! 
He has but to present a signal; he has but to call; and they 
instantly move to execute his will. 

The description of them which follows is terrific. “ And 
behold, in haste, swift, they shall come. There is no one 
faint, and there is no one stumbling among them. He—the 
enemy—sleeps not, and he slumbers not, and the girdle of his 
loins is not opened, and the latchet of his shoes is not broken; 
whose arrows are sharpened, and al! his bows bent,” v. 26-28. 
God not only summons them to whatever work he pleases, but 
arms them with power and resolution to accomplish it. 

36, 37, 38, 39, 40. Comparisons. “ The hoofs of his horses 
like flint are reckoned, and his wheels !ike a whirlwind. He 
has a roar like the lioness, and shall roar like the young lion, 
and shall growl and seize the prey, securing it; none deliver- 
ing. And he shall roar against him’ —Israel—“ in that day, 
like the roaring of the sea. And he”—Israel—* shall look to 
the land, and behold darkness, distress ; light, darkness in 
the clouds,” v.30. Whata picture of helplessness and terror! 
Assailed by a hostile host, whose battle shout was like the 
roar of lions and thunder of the ocean; in the direction to 
which they turned for safety, darkness—the agony of feeling 
that they were hedged round by impassable barriers; their 
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only light, the glare of avenging shafts from clouds envelop- 
ing the skies in darkness ! 

There are several lessons taught in this prophecy that 
deserve a special consideration. 

1. The conduct of the Israelites shows that no mere legis- 
lation, instruction, or motives of duty or expediency, are ade- 
quate to induce men to make a wise choice even of the enjoy- 
ments and the means of enjoyment in this life. They were 
placed under the most authoritative and benignant laws, were 
furnished with the most ample knowledge of their duty, and 
the consequences that were to result from their obedience or 
rebellion ; and had the most abundant means placed within 
their reach of a virtuous, full, and secure felicity : yet, instead 
of that happiness suited to their nature as intelligences, pro- 
motive of one another’s wellbeing, and in spite of all the con- 
siderations that. restrained them, they chose the pleasures of 
wealth, and lawless sensual indulgence, and to gain them re- 
sorted to fraud, oppression, and bloodshed! This was their 
course while God was using all the means which were proper 
to him as a lawgiver to induce them to a just and virtuous 
conduct towards one another! This was the issue of an ex- 
periment with them of several hundred years! What an 
exemplification of man while unrenewed! Notwithstanding 
the sympathetic and generous sentiments of which he is sus- 
ceptible ;—notwithstanding his supreme regard for himself, 
and wish to secure uninterrupted and perpetual happiness, 
the predominance of his passions is such, that he is ready, if 
hecessary, to cheat, rob, and murder, to gain the means of 
their sinful gratification ! 

2. God punishes men by depriving them of the blessings 
which they misuse, and subjecting them to the evils that are 
the opposites of the pleasures which they aim to enjoy. Those 
who addict themselves to drunkenness and feasting are made 
to suffer thirst andhunger. Those who are eager for property 
and grasp at the possessions of others, are reduced to poverty, 
or deprived of all benefits from the lands and houses which they 
acquire. Those who tyrannize over the defenceless, are them- 
selves oppressed by tyrants, or sold into captivity ; and by these 
terrible retributions the folly is demonstrated of attempting to. 
make themselves happy by the violation of his laws. 
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3. They are in his eye the greatest and most mischievous 
offenders, who endeavor to subvert religion and virtue b 
denying that the revelations he has made of his will are from 
him, and teaching that each one’s inclination or reason is his 
true andonlylaw. And what a crowd of that class there now 
are inthe church! A great proportion of both the Protestant 
and Catholic clergy of the continent of Europe are undis- 
guised infidels. 

4. Such audacious conspirators are seldom reformed. God 
does not employ extraordinary means to correct them, but 
demonstrates his being and dominion over them by striking 
them todestruction. “As the flame devours chaff, and stubble 
_ is consumed by fire, so they are like a flower whose root is 
rottenness, and whose blossom goes up as dust.” It is rare 
that an infidel who holds the sacred office and abuses it to the 
propagation of his disbelief, and hatred of Christianity, is ar- 
rested by the Spirit of God, and led to repentance and faith. 

5. His dispensations towards the wicked are to bring them 
and the whole world to a full perception and realization of his 
being, providence, and moral administration, and the wisdom 
and rectitude of his rule. He is to be exalted by his judg- 
ments, and seen to be holy by their manifestation of his 
righteousness. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In this chapter the prophet describes a vision which he 
beheld of Jehovah, and announces the prediction that was 
then revealed tohim. The design of the vision was to impress 
him with a resistless sense of the being and grandeur of God; 
to show, by making the temple at Jerusalem, or a similar 
temple in heaven, the scene of the manifestation, that 
he was the God of Israel; and to commission him in 4 
new,.august, and awful form, as. a prophet to that people, to 
foreshow their continuance in rebellion, and the direful 
punishments with which they were to be destroyed. 

“In the year that King Uzziah died, 1 saw the. Lord sitting 
on a throne high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple, 
and seraphim stood above it. ‘To each there were six wings. 
With two he covered his face, and with two he covered his 
feet, and with two he flew. And one cried to the other say- 
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ing, holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts, the whole earth is 
full of his glory. And the threshold of the door moved at 
the voice that cried, and the temple was filled with smoke,” 
v. 1-4. 

The elevation of the throne indicates that the temple was 
not that of Jerusalem, but a visionary one. That part of the 
temple that was filled with the skirts of Jehovah’s robe was, 
doubtless, the holy of holies. The position of the seraphim, 


- of whom there were probably but two, seems to have been, like 


that of the cherubim, on the ends of the mercy seat. They 
stood on the extremities of the throne: the one at the right, 
the other at the left. Their ascriptions had a special reference 
to Jehovah’s administration towards our world, and were 
designed to show the prophet that the glorious beings who 
serve in his presence and understand his ways, see that all 
his acts, as the ruler of men, are marked by perfect righteous- 
ness, and fill the earth with his glory. He is holy in instituting 
a government over them. He is holy in imposing such laws. 
He is holy in exercising such a providence. He is holy in 
manifesting his displeasure at sin, in the infliction of such 
punishments on the evil. What a beautiful and effective 
method of filling the prophet with the profoundest conviction 
of that truth! It accomplished in him in a moment, and by 
very similar means, we may justly believe, what is wrought 
in the spirits of believers on their entrance into heaven by the 
vision of the Almighty, and the homage offered him by the 
celestial hosts: a realization of his being and glory, and a 
conviction of his infinite rectitude, immeasurably transcending 
the loftiest views and strongest impressions which his wor- 
shippers ordinarily attain here. This is indicated by the 
prophet’s response. He was instantly filled with a sense of 
his obnoxiousness to death, because of his sinfulness and the 
sinfulness of the people with whom he dwelt. 

1, 2. Hypocatastases, in the use of unclean lips to denote . 
the imperfect and sinful judgments, probably, which they had 
uttered of the ways of the Almighty : “ And I said, woe is me, 
for 1 am undone, for I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for my eyes have 
seen the king, Jehovah of Hosts,” v. 5. As it is not to be 
supposed that the impurity ascribed to the lips was literal, it 
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must be taken as standing for an analogous imperfection of 
the homage they had uttered, or the sentiments they had ex. 
pressed in respect to the government of the Most High. The 
prophet was concious that he had not rendered him the homage 
that was due, nor realized and acknowledged as he ought the 
displays of his glory that are made in his administration over 
men. He saw how immeasurably his and the worship of the 
Israelites fell below that of the heavenly hosts; and felt that 
in place of being entitled to acceptance, it formed a just ground . 
for condemnation. Such is the realization with which the 
vision of God ever fills his people. 

3. Metaphor, in the use of taken away, for forgiveness, 
“And there flew to me one of the seraphim having a live 
coal in his hand, he had taken with the tongs from off the 
altar, and he laid it on my mouth, and said, lo this hath 
touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken away ; and thy 
sin expiated,” v. 6,7. What a beautiful proof of the efficacy 
of Christ’s death! What a sublime exemplification of the 
harmony of God’s justice in the institution and enforcement 
of his law on the one hand, and the forgiveness of sin and , 
redemption of sinners through Christ’s sacrifice on the other! 
The earth is filled with the glory of his sanctitude in each. 
The effect of the vision on the prophet, thus, was to impress 
him with clear and vivid realizations of God’s perfect and 
adorable rectitude in his dispensations towards men. He was 
thereby prepared to fill the office to which he was called with 
fidelity, and acquiesce in the revelations which God was 
about to make of his sovereign and avenging purposes respect- 
ing the Israelites. 

“ And I heard the voice of the Lord saying, whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us? And I said, here am I, send 
me. And he said, go and say to this people, hear indeed, but 
understand not, and see indeed, but know not,” v. 8, 9. 

4, 5, 6,7. Hypocatastases: “ Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, and close up their eyes, lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and turn and be healed,” v. 10. Making 
the heart fat, and the ears dull, and closing the eyes, are put 
for analogous acts on the mind ; and turning and being healed, 
for repenting and obtaining exemption from punishment. 
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They are not used metaphorically, as those effects and acts 
were possible to the Israelites. The prophet was not to seek 
those results; they were to be the consequences of his fulfill- 
ing his duty, and were as infallibly to follow his ministry, as 
their blindness, deafness, and stupidity would follow, were he 
miraculously to make their heart fat, and their ears dull, and 
close up their eyes; and one principal object in addressing to 
him this command probably was, to apprise him how ineffica- 
cious his ministry was to be for good, and call him at once to 
a full submission to God’s sovereignty : to show him that the 
glory of Jehovah’s sanctitude is displayed in the earth in his 
thus leaving men to continue in alienation ; and to guard him 
from discouragement and despair from the unteachableness 
and incorrigibleness with which his messages were to be 
received by the people. 

“Then I said, How long, Lord? And he said, Until that 
cities are desolate for want of an inhabitant, and houses for 
want of men; and the land shall be desolated,—a waste. 
And Jehovah shall have removed men far away, and there 
shall be much in the midst of the land that is deserted; and 
yet in it there shall be—remain—a tenth, and it—others— 
shall return—from exile, and be again—wasted,” v. 11, 12, 13. 

8,9. Comparisons. “ Like the terebinth, and like the oak, 
which fallen have substance in their roots, so a holy seed 
shall be a substance in it’ for the perpetuation of the nation, 
v. 13. 

10. Metaphor, in the use of seed, for offspring. This pro- 
phecy, though extremely obscure, indicates that a portion of 
the people should remain in the land during its desolation by 
the slaughter and exile to which the Babylonians were soon 
to subject the nation; that afterwards there should be a 
return of captives, and another destruction ; but that at length 
a body of sanctified descendants should appear in the land, 
from whom the nation should again spring, like a tree from 
the roots of one that had previously fallen. And this accords 
with the prediction in other prophecies, that the Israelites who 
are to be adopted at Christ’s coming, and reorganized as a 
nation, are to be penitent and believing. 

1. The vision of Jehovah beheld by the prophet exemplifies 
the possibility of the Redeemer’s revealing himself to men in 
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his glory, in a manner suited to their nature, and its adapta- 
tion to impress them with a sense of his being and greatness, 
penetrate them with a feeling of their subordination and 
guilt, and fill them with awe, humbleness, and. penitence. 
There are many who hesitate to receive the numerous 
announcements in the prophecies that he is to come visibly 
at the overthrow of the antichristian powers and institution 
of his millennial kingdom, and reign on the earth, on. the 
ground that it is unsuitable to his dignity, unadapted to our 
constitution, and can subserve no useful end. What surpris- 
ing inconsideration it bespeaks! Is there any more reason to 
assert that it is inconsistent with the majesty of the Eternal 
Word to reveal himself to those whom he redeems here, than 
it is to those whom he has raised to heaven? Is there any 
more ground for the assumption that he would descend from 
the dignity that becomes his station in unveiling himself to 
men, and reigning over them as their king, than in visibly 
manifesting himself to the inhabitants of other worlds, and 
exercising an administration over them? What grosser 
impeachment of his wisdom can be uttered, than to declare it 
to be inconsistent with his grandeur to descend openly to judge 
the beings whom he died to save, and act as their monarch 
in the administration under which the race at large is to be 
sanctified, and the world filled with the glory of his power 
and grace! Or what can be more mistaken than to assume 
that such a manifestation of himself is unsuited to our con- 
stitution, and can answer no good end? If it is unadapted to 
our nature, why did he visibly appear thus to the ancient 
prophets, and give in the pillar of cloud and fire a sensible 
signal to the Israelites of his continual presence? What can 
be more in contradiction to our nature and the representa- 
tions of the Scriptures, than the fancy that the vision of him 
could make no useful impression on us, nor subserve our 
knowledge of ourselves and him? It is to detract from his 
infinite glory and title to our homage, and, in effect, declare, 
that though raised to the clearest perception of his being and 
presence, and the fullest sense of his greatness and majesty of 
which we are capable, we still shall find that there is nothing 
in him to awaken our awe, impress us with a sense of our 
subordination and guilt, nor inspire us with adoration and 
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love! Instead of such ineffectiveness, the overwhelming 
impression it produced on Isaiah, Daniel, John, and others, 
was natural. And such is to be the effect, we are expressly 
forewarned, of Christ’s visible advent. The lofty eyes of 
men are to be humbled, and the height of mortals brought 
down; and the Lord alone exalted in that day.. His enemies 
are to be filled with terror, and call upon the rocks to fall on 
them, and the hills to cover them; the saints are to glorify 
him, and they that believe adore him. And the manifesta- 
tion of himself to men during his millennial reign, will doubt- 
less be productive of similar effects—fill the beholders with the 
highest sense of his being and glory, his relations to them, 
and their indebtedness to him for redemption, inspire them 
with awe, adoration, love, joy, and devotedness; and be a 
most important means of the exalted knowledge and virtue to 
which they are to be raised. 

2. It is the duty of his ministers to proclaim his will, and 
make known his purposes with fidelity and zeal, although 
their labors are not to be the means, to such a degree, of the 
salvation of men as they wish. There are some who suppose 
that if the endeavors of the people of God to make known 
the gospel to the nations are not actually to be the means of 
their christianization and conversion, they have no induce- 
ment to continue their toils and sacrifices for that ‘purpose, 
and that a conviction that they are not to be absolutely suc- 
cessful must naturally lead to an abandonment of missions, 
the dissolution of Bible societies, and the disuse generally of 
means for the spread of knowledge and the promotion of reli- 
gion. No fancy, however, could be more mistaken. The 
Most High not only commanded the prophets to proclaim his 
messages to the Israelites, whether they would hear or 
whether they would forbear; but directed Isaiah in this 
vision to make known to them that his ministry was to harden 
them, and render them more faithless and incorrigible, 
instead of conducing to their instruction and sanctification. 
The apostles likewise were commissioned to preach the gos- 
pel to all nations, although they were apprised that they were 
sent forth as lambs among wolves; and that they were to be 
persecuted and put to.death for their fidelity. The duty of 
the church to communicate the gospel to the ignorant and 
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perishing does not depend in any degree on the measure of 
success that is to attend their labors. The command is abgo. 
lute, and is to be obeyed out of respect to God, not .simply 
from benevolence to men. To make the wellbeing of men 
its sole object, is to exalt them to a higher place than God, 
To claim that the salvation of the nations must be made 
infallibly to result from their agency in order to constitute it 
their duty to make known to them the gospel, is to claim that 
as a trophy of their labors, which can only be given as the 
reward of Christ’s expiation. 

3. A profound realization of God’s infinite greatness, 
sanctitude, and sovereignty in the work of redemption, is an 
indispensable qualification for the office of prophet and 
preacher. He whom God thus fits for his service will, like 
Isaiah, answer when he calls, Here am I, send me; and will 
proclaim the messages which he has communicated, accord- 
ing to their true meaning; not attempt to reverse them into 
a harmony with his errors, or remould them into an expres. 
sion of his ignorance. 





Art. II].—Tue Sacrep Catenpar or Propnecy; or a Dis- 
sertation on the Prophecies which treat of the grand period 
of seven times. By George Stanley Faber, B.D., Rector 
of Long Newton. In three volumes. London: 1828. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Faser founds his explication of the slaughter and 
resurrection of the witnesses, like many of his other views, in 
a large degree, on his chronological theory, and is led by it 
into great and palpable error. He says: . 


“Before any application of this remarkable prophecy is attempted, 
several particulars which it sets forth must be considered in the 
abstract. 

“The first point to be determined is the time when the two witnesses 
are described as being slain. Now this time is set forth by two very 
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specific notations; for St. John predicts, that the witnesses shall be 
slain, when, on the one hand, the period of the second woe shall have 
nearly expired, and when, on the other hand, they shall have finished 
their, testimony. 

“Let us begin with thé first of the notations. . . . From this we 
learn that the witnesses are slain very shortly before the expiration of 
the second woe. Hence it is evident that if we ascertain the time when 
" the second woe passes away, we shall have made a very close approxi- 
mation to the time when the two witnesses are slain. 

“With respect, then, to the second woe, all our best commentators 
agree, that it is the woe brought upon Christendom by the Turks. 
Hence it will follow, that very shortly before the Turks cease to be a 
woe to the Roman empire, the two witnesses are to be slain and to lie 
dead, and to revive and to ascend to the figurative heaven. But 
the war of the Turkomannic horsemen commenced when the four 
angels were let loose upon the eastern empire ; and its duration is 
limited to the term of a prophetic day, and month, and year, or to the 
term of 396 natural years and 3 months. The four angels, however, 
were let loose in the summer of the year 1301. Therefore, the woe of 
the Turkomannic horsemen passed away in the year 1697. Accordingly, 
as the voice of history bears witness, ever since the battle of Zenta, which 
was fought at this precise period, the Turks have become weaker and 
weaker; and instead of being any longer a marked and terrible woe, 
which threatened the subjugation of all Christendom, they now feebly 
exist as a power, at the sole will of their formidable neighbors. Hence, 
as the second woe passed away in the year 1697, the slaughter of the 
witnesses must have occurred almost immediately before that year; but, 
at all events, it cannot have occurred after it.”—Vol. iii. pp. 73-75. 


He thus holds that their slaughter must have taken place a 
short time before the year 1697, on the ground that the second 
woe, or Turkish scourge, ended at that period. But that 
is built on the singular assumption that the Turks were 
a woe only to those whom they threatened with slaughter, 
conquest, and torture; not to those whom they actually 
subjected to those evils. But what error can be greater or 
more manifest? It implies that none of the slaughters of the 
population of the eastern empire ; none of the oppressions, 
persecutions, and compulsions to apostasy, of which they 
were the authors, were included in the woe they were to 
inflict ; and would -prove, therefore, that their career, as the 
agents of a woe, in place of commencing in 1301, as Mr. F. 
represents, did not begin till the following century, when they 
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had completed their chief conquests in Asia and Thrace, and 
threatened Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, and Italy. Instead of 
that mistaken view, the Turks were a woe to the people of 
the eastern empire, whom they conquered, harassed with 
cruel oppressions and persecutions, and tortured with their 
false religion ; and to them they continue a woe as long as they 
continue to maintain their power over them. They are as 
truly a scourge to the churches of Asia Minor, the Mediter. 
ranean Isles, Armenia, Syria, Assyria, and Egypt, at the 
present time, as they were two centuries ago; though they 
may oppress them less. How surprising, that Mr. F. and 
others, who have put such a construction on the woe, could 
have adopted any other than this opinion! Mr. F.’s whole 
explication, accordingly, falls with that theory in regard to 
the end of the second woe. 

He is equally mistaken also in one of the principal grounds 
on which he founds that theory. He assumes that the woe is 
to continue through a period of 396 years, which he regards 
as symbolized by a day, a month, and a year. But on the sup- 
position even that those periods are used as symbols of 396 
years, it is an error to regard them as denoting the time dur- 
ing which the horsemen are to prove a woe to those whom 
they are commissioned to scourge. The representation of the 
prophecy is, that the angels are prepared for an hour, anda 
day, and a month, and a year, to slaughter a third of men 
As their torturing by the horses with the serpent tails is a 
different act from their killing with the fire, brimstone, and 
smoke, that proceed from their mouths, they obviously may 
continue a woe to their victims long after they have ceased 
to make new conquests, or wage offensive wars. His assump- 
tion that their being a woe was to cease on their ceasing to 
make conquests, is wholly unauthorized, therefore, by his pre- 
mise, and mistaken. 

He offers it as another reason for referring their slaughter 
to that period, that he regards the prophecy as representing 
that the witnesses should finish their testimony before the wild 
beast should make that war on them, in which they were to 
be slain; and reaches that conclusion by translating the verb 
réhsowor, “shall have been finished.”—Vol. iii. pp. 71, 75, 76. 
The literal English, however, of the phrase, tra» rédéowos say 
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pagrugiav airév, is, “when they would finish their testimony.” 
It indicates, therefore, not their actually finishing it, but 
merely their disposition to discontinue it, under the persua- 
sion, perhaps, that it is no longer necessary, and that they are 
called to fulfil a different duty. It is inconsistent with the 
representation of the prophecy also, to assume that they are 
to finish their testimony before the wild beast makes that war 
on them in which they are to be slain. They are to be slain 
as witnesses, and are to act in that relation, therefore, at the 
time of their slaughter. In all these respects his constructions 
are thus palpably at variance with the prophecy. 

His views of the nature of their death are still more mis- 
taken. He regards their slaughter as a mere political death. 
—Vol. iii. pp. 81, 82. He founds that construction partly on 
the assumption that they are churches, and can be put to 
death, therefore, only as churches, or by a dissolution of their 
union in a body as worshippers. That, however, is wholly 
mistaken. The two witnesses are representatives of a succes- 
sion of teachers of the gospel, and of a succession of 
unofficial believers, who unite in bodies to offer worship, 
partake the ordinances, support those teachers in their 
office, and attend their ministrations ; and though in many of 
their acts the latter unite as bodies, yet it is as individuals 
that they offer their testimony. Churches are never as bodies 
arraigned before tribunals, compelled to testify for Christ, put 
to the torture, and slain. The supposition is solecistical. It 
is as individuals that they are seized, imprisoned, called to 
avow or disown their faith, stretched on the wheel, and put 
to death. Were a whole church or community arraigned 
and condemned, it would be as individuals, not as a body. 
There would either be a separate writ for each one, or at 
least a writ in which each one wasnamed. There is no such . 
thing known in jurisprudence, as the arraignment, trial, sen- 
tence, and execution of persons, except by documents stating 
their names, and the charges alleged against them. Were an 
attempt made to arraign and martyr a whole church, it could 
not be known without such a specification of individuals that 
all who belonged to it were taken and slain. 

Moreover, if a church were capable of being put to death 
poligjcally, as he assumes, it could not be by such an act as 
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he supposes ;—the mere expulsion of its members from the 
place of their birth and residence, and dispersion in other lands, 
As their being a church lay in their voluntary union in a 
covenant to worship together, and attend on the ministry of the 
gospel ; their forcible dissolution as a church must have been by 
some official act, of some one who had power to terminate their 
union as a church. But there was no such official dissolution 
of the connexion of the Vallenses, whom he regards as the 
witnesses, as members of their churches, at the period, 1686, 
to which he refers the slaughter. They did not by a public 
and formal act annul their covenant, and terminate their rela- 
tions as members of their church. The wild beast that made 
war on them exerted no such act, and had no power to annul 
their relation as church members, had it attempted it. Nor 
did their dispersion into other countries annihilate that rela- 
tion. Their covenant remained unaltered, and had they 
pleased, they might have reassembled out of their ancient 
country, and united again as a body in worship. 

There was, on his construction of their slaughter, no denial 
to them of a burial. There was no dead body whatever left 
to be denied a burial; their death being, according to him, an 
annihilation of them as a body—a resolution into their origi- 
nal elements, and dispersion into distant lands. They could 
not, therefore, by possibility be denied a burial as a dead body. 
But he misconceives the nature of the burial that was denied 
them, as much as the nature of their death. He says:— 


“But their lacerated members were not buried. On the contrary, 
they were not suffered to be absorbed by the several communions of those 
Protestant States, within whose dominions they had taken refuge. They 
were still preserved in a separate, and distinct, and visible condition on 
the surface of the earth, or the western Roman Empire, notwithstanding 
the Popish inhabitants of that earth rejoiced over them as if irrecover- 
ably dissolved, and never more to be resuscitated.”—Vol. iii. pp. 
89, 90. 

But their “absorption” as individuals into other Protestant 
communions, would not, as he represents, have been a burial: 
as a dead body. Instead, it would have been an entrance 
into another living organization. Besides, were his supposition 
allowed, that their union as individuals to other true 
churches would have been a burial, still it would not shave 
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been the burial which the prophecy contemplates; inasmuch 
as that burial was one that was denied them by the peoples 
and tribes and tongues and nations and the wild beast or civil 
rulers; but it was not the wild beast, nor the peoples, and 
tribes, and tongues, and nations, that prevented them from 
uniting with the Protestant churches, among which they 
were dispersed. It is not improbable that some of them, in 
fact, united with those communions. It was of their own 
choice that others declined such a union, and returned at the 
end of a few years to their native valleys. 

He regards their recovery of their country by arms in 
1690 as their resurrection :— 


“Their unexpected resurrection, however, was near at hand. The 
two witnesses were slain, or the two churches were dissolved, on the 31st 
day of January in the year 1686; but exactly three years and a half 
after this marked epoch, or on the 16th day of August in the year 
1689, when the exiles in a body crossed the Lake of Geneva, and in- 
vaded Savoy, the Spirit of Life from God entered into them, and they 
stood upon their feet.”—Vol. iii. p. 90. 


It was not, however, as a church but as soldiers, that they 
recovered their valleys. They entered into no formal reor- 
ganization as a church after their return. They regarded 
their former covenant and organization as still subsisting, and 
again acted in their relations as a church, as before, without 
any new institution. 

But there is no analogy between a resurrection, and their 
recovery of their country, and re-establishment there. A 
dead body does not rise to life by virtue of its own powers. 
It is by the fiat of the Almighty only that the dead are raised. 
But the Vallenses themselves were the authors of their return 
and re-establishment in their native valleys. They were not 
put in possession of them by miracles ; nor aided in regaining 
them by foreign powers. It is to violate analogy, therefore, 
to denominate that self-restoration, a resurrection from death. 

And, finally, as a climax to these misinterpretations, Mr. F, 
exhibits the voice that summoned them to ascend to heaven, 
as uttered by the wild beast, and interprets it of their receiving 
from the Duke of Savoy a legal toleration in their worship! 
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“Victory attended their progress, and great fear, as history most re: 
markably and most literally bears testimony to the truth of propheey, 
fell upon them that saw them. For, notwithstanding the opposition 
made by the troops of France and Savoy, ere the month of April in 
the year 1690 had elapsed, the two united churches were again firmly 
placed in their ancient seats, restored from their allegorical death, and 
instinct with new vitality. Shortly after this extraordinary political 
resuscitation, prophecy teaches us that they heard a great voice from the 
symbolical heaven, saying to them, come up hither; and accordingly, 
on the 4th day of June, in the year 1690, the edict for their full and 
legal establishment, as independent churches, was signed by the sovereign 
of the country.”—V ol. iii. pp. 90, 91. 


The annals of false and absurd interpretation, perhaps, do 
not present a more extraordinary instance of the misconcep- 
tion and confusion of symbols. The assumption that the’ 
voice from heaven proceeded from the wild beast, or civil 
rulers who had put the witnesses to death, is doubtless 
founded on the consideration that the heavens are sometimes 
exhibited as the station Of the symbols of civil rulers. That, 
however, is only when the heavenly bodies whose actual station 
is in the heavens, are employed as their symbols. Whena 
wild beast is used as their representative, it is,exhibited as on 
the earth, the actual sphere of wild beasts, not in the heavens 
or atmosphere. It were incongruous in the utmost degree to 
exhibit a huge beast as in the atmosphere or sky, where it 
could: have no support, and no sphere for the exercise of its 
peculiar powers. What hunting grounds would it find there? 
What game to satiate its appetite? What harmless animals 
on which to wreak its ferocity? The fact, then, that the 
voice came from heaven, calling the witnesses to ascend 
thither, in place of indicating that it came from the civil 
rulers who are symbolized in the passage by the wild beast, is 
a resistless demonstration that it did not proceed from them, 
as that i?not the wild beast’s station, but from the Almighty, 
who, when he appears visibly, appears enthroned in the 
clouds. This consideration alone overturns the lofty struc- 
ture Mr. F. has reared with so much labor, and assurance of 
its stability. And what a misrepresentation to ascribe that 
great and gracious act of the Redeemer, in which he is 
publicly to recognise the witnesses as his, and call them to 
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the rewards of his presence—to the wild beast, whose mouth, 
according to the prophecy, instead of being employed in sum- 
moning the risen and glorified martyrs to heaven, is opened 
in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme his name and his 
tabernacle, and them that dwell in heaven! And its 
blasphemy lies, undoubtedly, in a large degree in its acts, like 
that which Mr. F. here attributes to it, that involve an arro- 
gation of the throne and prerogatives of the Most High. But 
Mr. F. sees nothing of this. 

Next, his assumption that their ascent to heaven denoted 
an elevation to political power, is founded on the same mis- 
take. The elevation of persons to heaven is not a symbol of 
their exaltation to political stations or power. Heaven is 
never exhibited as the station of rulers, or their thrones, when 
‘they appear in their own persons. It is only when they are 
symbolized by celestial bodies, that it is the scene of their 
symbols. When the kings of the earth, the chief captains, 
the commanders of thousands, and others invested with mili- 
tary or civil powers, appear, as under the sixth seal, in the 
vision of the woman seated by the waters, and the battle of 
Armageddon, they are exhibited as on the earth, the actual 
scene of their agency ; not in the sky, where they could have 
no natural support, no throne, no subjects, and no antagonists. 
Besides, who were the subjects over whom the “ Vallensic” 
witnesses possessed and exercised political power? Over 
one another? That were to contradict the symbol; as ail 
of them ascended to heaven. Over their enemies, or other 
fellow men on the earth? That were to contradict history. 
The Vallenses were not invested with any political power over 
one another, nor over any other body of persons. - How sur- 
prising that none of these considerations should have occurred 
to Mr. F.! 

Thirdly. But were it admitted that an ascent to heaven 
might denote an elevation to political power, still an ascent 
in a cloud could not. As were the sun, moon, and stars, 
when used as symbols of rulers, exhibited as overcast with a 
cloud, it would indicate a diminution or interruption of their 
influence ; so if the station of the witnesses in heaven denotes 
their exaltation to civil power, their being veiled in a cloud 
would indicate their withdrawment from the presence and 
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observation of their subjects, and the interception, therefore, 
of their influence on them. 

Fourthly. But Mr. F. misrepresents the change in the 
political condition of the Vallenses, which he calls their 
elevation to civil power, as much as he misconceives the 
symbols. His construction exhibits them as invested with 
political offices and authority over subjects. It is because he 
imagines heaven is the symbol of the station of rulers, that he 
regards their ascent to heaven as denoting their exaltation to 
political power. To verify his interpretation, therefore, the 
Vallenses should have been created civil rulers, and invested 
with legislative or judicial authority over subjects. They 
were not created rulers, however, or invested with any civil 
authority, by the decree of the Duke of Savoy. That decree 
merely gave them toleration in their faith and worship as. 
subjects ; not as princes, legislators, or magistrates. No mis- 
representation could be more absolute and preposterous, than 
to exhibit that mere concession to them, as subjects, of their 
natural rights, and pledge that they should no longer be wan- 
tonly harassed, plundered, outraged, and slaughtered, because 
of their obedience to God, as,an investiture with the political 
power of kings, princes, and magistrates ! 

Fifthly. But, besides these proofs of the total error of his 
interpretation, it refutes itself again, by implying that, after 
all, the condition of the witnesses, on their ascent to heaven, 
was essentially no other than that which they had occupied 
antecedently to their slaughter. The decree of 1690 only 
gave back to the Vallenses the toleration which had been 
withdrawn from them by the decree of 1686. They were 
again allowed to live as they had lived before; watched, 
oppressed, and harassed, indeed, but yet exempted from bloody 
persecution. But that is to contradict the prophecy, which 
represents that they had before dwelt on the earth, and there 
uttered their testimony ; and exhibits their elevation to 
heaven as their introduction into a new scene ;—a removal 
from the sight and power of their enemies, and exaltation ‘to 
the divine presence, and the joys and glories of an immortal 
life. According to Mr. F., it was not an assumption to a 
new scene and a new relation to God. They had not only 
held a station in heaven before, but had occupied it during 
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a large part of more than a thousand years, that had passed 
from the time to which he refers the beginning of their pro- 
phesying! His construction implies also that they had uttered 
their testimony as kings, princes, legislators, and magistrates, 
and had suffered their persecution and been put to death in 
that relation. The Revelation, however, represents them as 
prophesying in sackcloth, and ascribes to them no other power 
than that of prophets over their enemies ; of devouring them 
by the fire that proceeds from their mouths; of shutting 
heaven that it rain not; of turning waters to blood; and of 
smiting the earth with plagues. 

He mistakes, in like manner, in representing that the grant 
of toleration to the Vallenses impressed their enemies with 
great fear. It was their swords, their courage, and their 
success, that inspired their antagonists with apprehension, not 
their obtaining a pledge of safety from the government. 
That did not arm them with power to assail and molest their 
ecclesiastical enemies. It may have disappointed and chagrined 
them, but it had no adaptation to render them fearful for 
their own safety. It certainly could not have been the occa- 
sion of great fear to their political enemies. Why should the 
Duke of Savoy, or the nobles and magistrates who took a 
part in the administration of his government, regard with 
extreme alarm a grant of toleration to the Vallenses, which 
he had voluntarily given, and which he had it in his power 
to rescind at any moment he pleased ? 

And, finally, Mr. F. contradicts the prophecy, in like man- 
ner, in representing the English Revolution in 1688 as the 
event denoted by the fall of the city ; first, because the fall 
of the tenth of the city was caused by an earthquake that 
took place the same hour as the ascent of the witnesses. But 
the English Revolution preceded the gift of toleration to the - 
Vallenses a year and a half. James II. was dethroned in 
December, 1688; the decree recalling the Vallenses and 
yielding them toleration was not issued till June, 1690. 

Next: because the English Revolution was not the fall of 
a tenth of the city. The city is not the symbol of the states 
or kingdoms of the Roman empire, but of the nationalized 
hierarchies of those kingdoms. It is the symbol of the same 
organization, we are expressly told, as the woman who was 
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seated where the waters were, representing the peoples and 
multitudes and nations and tongues ; and who was borne on 
the wild beast, and enticed the kings to fornication. “ And 
the woman whom thou didst see, is the great city which has 
empire over the kings of the earth,” chap. xvii. 18; while 
great Babylon is called “ The great harlot who corrupted the 
earth with her fornication,” chap. xix. 2. She is shown to 
be the symbol of the same body as the city also, by the name 
on her forehead, “ The great Babylon, the mother of harlots 
and abominations of the earth.” “She has empire over the 
kings of the earth.” But the states have not authority 
over their kings. The monarchs are not under the dominion 
of their own subjects. There is no civil body that has 
dominion over them. The nationalized hierarchies are the 
only organizations that have reigned over the kings. They 
are the only organizations also that sustain such a relation to 
the civil rulers as is denoted by the station of the woman on 
the wild beast ; or such a relation to the people and multitudes 
and nations and tongues, as the woman seated where the 
waters, the symbol of the nations, were ; and those hierarchies 
answer to these descriptions in all respects. The fall of the 
tenth of the city, therefore, is not a fall of one of the states 
or monarchies of the Roman empire, but a fall of the nation- 
alized hierarchy of one of those kingdoms from its station as 
an establishment. 

Nor was the legislation and establishment of the English 
church as a Protestant instead of a Catholic church, a fall of 
the tenth of the city. Its relation to the civil rulers was not 
changed. It continued to be supported by the wild beast, as 
much as before. It continued to arrogate and exert authority 
over the nation. It is a dejection from the station of a 
national church, that is denoted by its fall; not a mere 
secession from the church of Rome, which did not affect its 
relations to the state. 

Nor, were it admitted that the secession of a church from 
Rome is its fall, would it imply that it ceased thereby to be a 
part of great Babylon. As it would fall as a tenth part of 
great Babylon, it would of course still be a tenth part of it 
as fallen ; precisely as when the remaining nine parts fall, 
they will continue to be great Babylon as absolutely as before, 
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and the servants of God will be summoned to come out of 
her as such, that they may not partake of her sins, nor 
receive of her plagues. Their only difference will be, that 
they are fallen instead of standing, and are become a habi- 
tation of demons, and a station of every unclean spirit, and 
a station of every unclean and hated bird ;—more profligate 
and shameless in apostasy than before! How preposterous 
to regard the fall of a tenth of the city, which involves such 
an augmented depravation, as a change from a Papal to a 
Protestant nationalization ! 

There were no seven thousand men of name slain by the 
English Revolution. There was no slaughter or execution 
of princes, nobles, and dignitaries; and no bloody insurrec- 
tions or strifes in which great numbers of distinguished 
persons were put to death. The Catholics who survived did 
not become fearful and give glory to God. They continued, 
as far as they ventured to express themselves, to be animated 
by hatred, malice, ambition, and revenge ; and denounced 
and opposed the Protestant establishment, through a long 
series of years. 

And finally, the second woe did not terminate at that 
period. The Turks still continued to maintain and exercise 
their cruel dominion over the apostate churches of the east, 
without any essential alleviation, and continue to maintain it 
to the present hour. 

There thus is not a single particular of importance, in which 
Mr. F.’s construction is not totally wrong. We invoke the at- 
tention of the students of the prophecy to this demonstration 
of the error of the principles on which he proceeds, and the 
contradictions and absurdities that mark his solutions. His 
explication of this passage is a fair specimen of his usual 
method. It is one of the most important in his “system of 
abstract arrangement.” It is one on which he has bestowed 
great labor, and in his historical investigations, with as much 
discrimination and success, perhaps, as any other.. Yet what 
a total inattention to the nature of the symbols it betrays! 
On what sheer and obvious mistakes are his most important 
and confident assumptions founded! What can be more 
manifest than that instead of interpreting the vision by its 
proper laws, he merely employs himself in perverting it to 
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the support of his arbitrary theory ? The moment the specious 
structure which he has reared with so much toil, and ep. 
deavored to invest with an air of solidity and strength, is 
examined by the torch of truth, it proves to be but the fabric 
of his fancy, and sinks back into the chaos from which he 
drew it. 

i The same want of attention to the nature of the symbols, 
and the same arbitrary method of construction, mark his 
exposition of the twelfth chapter. He begins with the 
assumption that the heaven in which the woman and dragon 
were seen, “is the visible church under its spiritual governors,” 
p- 112; by which he doubtless means that it is the symbol of 
that church. He, however, offers no proofs of it, nor could 
he. Mark xiii. 24-31, to which he refers in his preliminary 
chapter, as exemplifying that construction, yields it no sup- 
port. Mere space cannot serve as a symbol of intelligent 
beings. There is no analogy between them. The heavens 
are not an agent. They are the mere scene of the symbols 
of the vision, not any of those symbols themselves. Those 
symbols are exhibited in that scene, doubtless, to indicate the 
conspicuity and greatness of the agents whom they represent. 
He contradicts his assumption, indeed, in his exposition of 
this vision, in exhibiting the woman as the symbol of the 
faithful part of the church of the western empire, and the 
dragon as the representative of its unfaithful members; as 
that is to make the scene of the vision, and the woman, and 
the dragon, the symbols of the same agents; which is wholly 
without authority, inconsistent with their nature, and contra- 
dictory to other parts of the prophecy. Mr. F. offers nothing 
to support it, and we are not aware of any consideration that 
ean yield it any sanction. It is to betray the grossest igno- 
cance of the nature of symbolization, to imagine that a mere 
portion of remote space above us, or of the atmosphere, can 
symbolize agents, and the same agents as are denoted by the 
seven-headed dragon. It is preposterous to imagine that the 
dragon is the symbol of the unfaithful part of the church of 
the western empire. What, on that construction, do its 
seven heads mean? What is symbolized by its diadems? 
What by its horns, by its striking down the stars to the earth, 
and its desiring to devour the man-child? _ It is impossible to 
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assign a satisfactory import to them, consistently with his 
assumption. But he contradicts his construction, by alleging 
that the dragon is also the symbol both of the evil spirit or 
Satan, and of the western Roman empire! Were a child to 
commit such blunders, it might raise a smile at the want of 
discernment which it betrays; but that an interpreter who 
has devoted a long life to the study of the subject should 
remain so totally unaware of its first principles, excites asto- 
nishment. Mr. F., it would seem, has not the faintest con- 
ception of symbolization. He has only caught, it appears, a 
few terms, and formed a few technical phrases without any 
perception of their meaning. His explanations ave mere 
guesses and assumptions, wrought into a showy fabric, with- 
out any consideration of the nature of the materials of which 
it is formed, or the foundation on which it rests. 

If the dragon denotes alike the great fallen spirit, the western 
Roman empire, “ viewed geographically,” and the unfaithful 
part of the church of that empire, it is apparent that its 
meaning must be wholly arbitrary, and not founded on any 
analogy of its nature to that which it is used to represent. 
But it is not the symbol either of the devil, that empire, or the 
members of that church. There is no adaptation in such an 
animal to represent a mere spirit. There is nothing in the 
prophecy to justify the ascription to it of such a meaning : and 
it is shown to be false by the consideration that it is the 
symbol of the rulers of the ancient Roman empire. It gave 
its power, throne, and great authority to the seven-headed 
wild beast, which is the symbol of the rulers of the western 
empire after its division into ten kingdoms. It is the symbol, 
therefore, of a combination of men, who had power, a throne, 
and great authority in the western empire, to transfer to that 
body of rulers; and thence must be the symbol of the ancient 
dynasty from which the new body of rulers denoted by the 
wild beast, derived its peculiar power and authority. 

It is shown by the prophecy also that it cannot be the 
symbol of the unfaithful members of the visible western 
church; inasmuch as they are included in the whole earth 
that worshipped the dragon because it gave authority to the 

. wild beast, and that wondered after the wild beast. As the 
whole earth, the symbol of the whole population, is thus dis- 
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tinguished from the dragon, and the whole population are ex. 
hibited as apostate, it is manifest that the dragon cannot be 
the symbol of that apostate population. 

Nor can it be the symbol of the western Roman empire 
“ geographically considered.” It has no adaptation to denote 
a mere territory. It were incongruous in the utmost degree 
to make it the symbol of an inanimate object. Of what acts 
is a mere territory capable ? Of what actions is it capable that 
present an analogy to a dragon standing on the moon, striking 
down stars, and desiring and designing to devour a man child? 
It is equally unjustifiable and preposterous to regard it as the 
symbol of the apostate population of the Roman empire ; for 
who then are they who worship it, because it gave authority 
to the wild beast? Yet these assumptions, that are thus no 
only without any foundation whatever, but are in the most 
open contradiction to the plain characters of the passage, are 
advanced by Mr. F. with the utmost assurance, and made the 
basis of his construction of the whole of the twelfth and thir. 
teenth chapters. 

But we have not pointed out all the errors of his explica- 
tion of these symbols. In order to reconcile its contradictions, 
and give it an air of consistency, he makes the further as- 
sumption that the corporeal dragon itself is not the primary 
symbolic agent bearing that name, but only an instrument or 
engine of that agent, which is the devil. He accordingly calls 
the body and limbs of the dragon, his “ borrowed members,” 
and his “secular borrowed members.” A bold assumption 
certainly, and fraught, if allowable, with a law that must over- : 
turn not only most of his constructions, but those also given 
by the interpreting angels, and all others that have ever been 
offered of the prophecy. Is there any reason for supposing 
that the perceptive and voluntary nature of the dragon was a 
different agent from the dragon itself; and the symbol of a 
different agent from that which its body represents? Was 
that brute any more a double agent, or suited to represent two 
different classes of agents, than any other used as a symbol in 
the visions? Is there any more ground for distinguishing 
between its conscious nature, and its body, than there is for 
distinguishing between the souls and bodies of the horsemen 
of the seals, of the white robed multitudes, chap. vii., and of ; 
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the kings and their subjects, chap. vi., xvii., xviii., and xix. ; 
or between the conscious and corporeal natures of the locusts 
and horses, chap. ix., the birds, chap. xix., or any other bodied 
symbols of the prophecy? There certainly is not. The 
dragon is a single agent, having one nature, and only one, and 
can no more be divided into parts, and made the symbol of 
different classes of agents, than the witnesses can, their dead 
bodies, the people, and tribes, and tongues, and nations, that 
gaze on them, or any other symbols of the visions. The 
assumption is against nature. It is contradictory to all the 
views on which we act in our conduct towards one another, 
and towards inferior‘orders of creatures. and if allowable, would 
render the prophecy wholly inexplicable; for who can tell, if 
the dragon be a double agent, but that the other symbols are 
also? But how can it be known who or what the invisible 
agent in each is? How is it to be ascertained what spirit 
animates the hail, fire, and blood, of the first trumpet; the 
volcanic mountain, sea, fish, and ships of the second; the 
meteor and waters of the third ; the sun, moon, and stars of the 
fourth; the locusts of the fifth; the monster horses of the 
sixth; the two wild beasts and the image ; or the horses at 
the last great battle, and the fowls that devour them? If the 
symbols exhibited in the visions are not the real and sole 
representatives, and all that is to be interpreted, it is obviously 
beyond our power to determine what the representatives are, 
and wholly impossible, therefore, to know what they- foreshow. 
But such an ascription to them of a second invisible and 
spiritual agent, is wholly without authority, and as unphilo- 
sophical and monstrous as a like ascription were to,the ordi- 
nary animals and inanimate objects with which we are 
familiar. What a boundless license Mr. F. arrogates in this 
assumption! On what a stupendous scale does the principle 
on which he here proceeds, add to the words of the prophecy ; 
—doubling the symbols throughout by making each one “ the 
borrowed members” of an invisible agent of a wholly different 
nature! This theory is like that of Origen, that the sun, the 
planets, and the stars are animated by spirits ; bespeaks as 
gross an ignorance of nature, and as wild a fancy, and is as 
discreditable to an interpreter, as a similar hypothesis now were 
to a geologist or an astronomer. 
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He plunges, in interpreting the acts of the dragon, into 
other absurdities. In undertaking to explain how all the 
members of the church, whom he supposes the dragon to 
symbolize, became unfaithful, he assumes that they must have 
been “influenced by an unfaithful clergy ;” and then proceeds 
to account for the existence of such a clergy, by the repre. 
sentation that the stars denote the ministers of the word, and 
that the act of the dragon, in dragging and casting one third 
of them to the earth, symbolizes their seduction by the devil 
to apostasy. But that is to account for that apostasy by 
assuming its previous existence. If the dragon’s body denotes 
the unfaithful members of the church, as that body existed 
before it struck down the stars, the unfaithful members whom 
it represents must have existed before they exerted the act 
which that stroke symbolizes. Besides, his explication makes 
“the unfaithful members” of the church the cause of the 
apostasy of the clergy, not “the unfaithful clergy” the cause 
of the apostasy of the members of the church. If, as he 
assumes, the stars are the symbols of the ministers of the 
word, or the clergy; if the dejection of the stars denotes the 
seduction of the clergy to apostasy ; and if the tail of the 
dragon, by which they were cast to the earth, symbolizes the 
unfaithful members of the church; then clearly it was by 
those unfaithful members that the clergy were seduced to 
apostasy, not those unfaithful members that were seduced to 
apostasy by the clergy! 

His views of the birth of the man-child are marked by an 
equal violation of logic and congruity. He says, “ The birth 
of a man.child denotes the setting apart of a community from 
the great general mass, with which it was previously com- 
mingled,” vol. iii. p. 116; regards “the Vallensico-Albigensic 
church” as the small community symbolized by the man- 
child, pp. 126, 140; and exhibits their preaching the gospel 
as the peculiar work denoted by their ruling the nations, pp. 
131, 182. His definition, however, is wholly unsupported 
and unauthorized. The mere migration of persons from 
Lombardy to Piedmont, from Cambray to Albigese, from 
Europe to America, is not a birth. A birth is an introduc- 
tion of an agent into a new mode of existence, as well as a 
new sphere; not a mere removal from one place to another, 
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while the nature of the life and agency remains the same as 
it had before been. It indicates, therefore, the introduction 
of those whom the man-child represents, into a form of life 
of which they had before had no experience, and where 
they fill an office, and exert powers and prerogatives they 
had never before possessed ; and what that new form of life 
and office are, the prophecy expressly states. The man-child 
was one who was about to rule all nations with a rod of iron, 
and was caught up to God and to his throne. He was the 
symbol of one, therefore, who was made by the church a 
candidate for the throne of the empire, and who was to com- 
mence his career as monarch, under the promise that he 
would repress the enemies of the church, but who was imme- 
diately led to arrogate the throne and prerogatives of God, 
and tyrannize over it, in place of protecting it: and the vision 
had its accomplishment in Constantine and his successors, 
who professed Christianity Mr. F.’s reference of this sym- 
bol to the Vallenses and Albigenses is, accordingly, as mis- 
taken as his views are of its meaning. The Vallenses and 
Albigenses were not monarchs. Their preaching the gospel 
and testifying against the usurpations, superstitions, and 
idolatries of the apostate church, were not ruling the nations 
with an iron sceptre, nor an arrogation of the throne and 
rights of God, and tyranny over other worshippers! What 
astounding blunders! He exhibits the symbol of the usurp- 
ing apostate and persecuting dynasty of rulers of the Roman 
empire, who are represented also by the seventh head of the 
dragon and of the wild beast, as the symbol of the witnesses 
of Jesus, ascribes to those witnesses the blasphemous arroga- 
tions and bloody tyrannies of those monarchs, and makes 
them, therefore, the slaughterers of themselves, instead of the 
victims of their persecutors! The whole of his construction 
of the symbol is thus the mere work of inconsiderate and 
blind theory, not only without a shadow of authority from 
the symbols, but in palpable contradiction to their obvious 
meaning. 

After these bold constructions, he endeavors to confirm his 
views of the chronology of the vision, by attempting to prove 
that the holy city, chap. xi., and the heaven of this vision are 
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the same. The following passage exhibits his method of 
establishing that proposition : 


“In the preceding vision of the two witnesses the various actors are 
all comprehended within the limits of the holy city, however different 
may be the stations which are assigned to them within those limits. In 
the present vision both the woman, and the man-child, and the dragon, 
are described as equally occupying the symbolical heaven. Heaven, 
therefore, in the present vision, corresponds with the holy city in the 
last vision ; accordingly, both heaven and the holy city alike symbolize 
the visible church existing under the sway of its spiritual governors, or 
viewed under the aspect of a regularly organized polity."—Vol. iii, 
p. 121. 


Where now are his proofs? How does the fact that one 
set of symbols was in the holy city, and the other in heaven, 
show that heaven and the city denote the same thing? How 
does it follow, because those symbols were in heaven, that 
heaven represents the same thing as the holy city, any more 
than the fact that the symbols of the fourth trumpet were in 
heaven, proves that they denote the same things as the symbols 
in the holy city; or the fact that the symbols of the second 
trumpet were in the sea, demonstrates that the sea symbolizes 
the same thing as the holy city ? His premises obviously fur- 
nish no ground whatever for his conclusion. It is a merely 
gratuitous assumption, set off according to his usual manner, in 
the forms of logic, but without any sanction, either immediately 
from the symbols themselves, or from any other parts of the 
prophecy. 

After exalting this preposterous conclusion to the station of 
a demonstrated proposition, he attempts to prove that the 
vision of the temple and witnesses treats throughout of essen- 
tially the same things as the vision of the woman and dragon. 
We shall not follow him through the labyrinth of misrepre- 
sentation and absurdity in which he involves himself in the 
undertaking. It is sufficient to say, that the results to which 
he is led are as unauthorized and as monstrous as the assump- 
tions from which he deduces them. No one of whom we are 
aware, in the long series of fanciful and fanatical interpreters, 
has transcended the lawlessness and folly of his chapter on this 
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subject. He asserts the boldest and most sweeping propo- 
sitions, without a particle of proef. He offers the most 
palpable contradictions to the plain teachings of the prophecy, 
as logical deductions from self-evident, or demonstrated prin- 
ciples. He veils the flattest blunders and most shapeless 
incongruities under the form of rigid argumentation! There 
is nothing throughout his long dissertation on the theme that 
merits the name of exposition. The only instruments with 
which he works, are gratuitous assumptions, and inferences 
from false theories and unauthorized constructions he had 
advanced in his explanation of other chapters. Had the 
symbols of this vision been of a wholly different nature, we 
see no reason to suppose that he would not have put on them 
the same construction : as he takes his hypothesis as his guide, 
and. employs himself in accommodating the prophecy to his 
“general idea of its import first gained in the abstract,” not 
in interpreting it by its proper laws ; and in that presumptuous 
endeavor, makes heaven, the woman, the dragon, the man- 
child, the sealed, and the witnesses, the symbols of parts of 
the same body ; converts the dynasty of emperors, who 
usurped the throne of God and tyrannized over the church, into 
the witnesses ; transfers to the fourth century, the Reformers 
of the sixteenth, and 144,000 sealed who are not yet in exist- 
ence ; and perverts and confounds the prophecy at every step 
by other similar blunders! Can any symbols be imagined 
more unsuited to support his “idea in the abstract” than 
these? If there were no barrier to his placing on them such 
a construction, is it to be supposed that he would not have 
deduced his system with equal facility had any other combi- 
nation of symbols been used in their place ? 

His exposition of the war of Michael and the dragon is 
conducted on the same principles, and marked by equal 
errors. He regards Michael as Christ, which is to con- 
tradict the representation, chap. v., that no creature is ade- 
quate to take his place in the visions. He exhibits the 
dragon as the great red dragon of the former vision, not 
Satan ; which is contrary to the express designation of him as 
the devil, and to the representation that he had angels, and 
that he fought in heaven, The seven-headed dragon had no 
angels and was not fitted to fight in mere space, where it had 
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no ground on which to stand. Though it is exhibited as 
in heaven in the preceding vision, yet it is as standing, and 
standing, doubtless, like the woman whose man-child it 
designed to devour, on the moon. The dragon he again re. 
presents as a double agent, the devil as its animating spirit, 
its body as denoting the western Roman empire, and its 
angels as symbolizing the “ Latin priesthood ;” while the 
angels of Michael he holds were symbols of the minis. 
ters of the pure western churches. He treats heaven 
again, also, without proof and in violation of congruity, asa 
symbol of the visible church. He, accordingly, regards the 
war as denoting a contest between the ministers of the pure 
or Protestant churches and the Latin priesthood. But if 
those assumptions are correct, then the dejection of the 
dragon and his angels from heaven to the earth, must symbo- 
lize the excommunication of the Latin priesthood from the 
visible church, of which heaven he asserts is the symbol. 
But there was no such excommunication of the whole body 
of Latin priests in the eighteenth century, to which he refers 
the vision, nor at any other period. Mr. F., however, in 
place of adhering to his theory, and treating a dejection from 
heaven to earth as symbolizing an expulsion from the visible 
church, interprets it as meaning a mere change in “ public 
opinion” in respect to the persecution of the witnesses, by 
which it became so unpopular, as to induce Satan to adopt a 
different method of opposing them. Heaven is, accordingly, 
in his explanation, the symbol, not of the visible church, but 
of a “ public opinion” in favor of persecution; and a fall from 
heaven to earth a symbol of the change of “public opinion” 
in favor of toleration. This “general idea of its import 
gained in the abstract,” without a shred of ground to sustain 
it, and. in defiance of all the laws of symbolization, he puts 
forth with all the pomp of a logical deduction from a “scien- 
tific principle,” as an interpretation of this great vision. Is 
there anything in the annals of explication that surpasses it 
in error or folly ? 

He returns immediately, however, to his first definition of 
heaven, and construes the denunciation of war to the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, because the devil had come down to them, 
as denoting that he was to assail them from without the visible 
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church; and then, again, as promptly contradicts that assump- 
tion, by representing that the agents through whom he as- 
sailed them from without the visible church, were the infidels 
of France, not the “Latin priesthood,” whom he had repre- 
sented as symbolized by the devil’s angels by whom he 
carried on his war. 

The serpent which pursued the woman and cast waters 
from its mouth, and which is shown by that peculiarity to be 
the great red dragon, not a mere spirit, he treats as the 
devil that fought with Michael, and interprets the waters as 
denoting the infidels of the last century who assailed Christi- 
anity. But those infidels attacked the “ Latin priesthood ” 
and the Latin church as directly and violently as “ the collec- 
tive body of sound believers.” Their arms were, indeed, 
directed chiefly against the false doctrines and impious super- 
stitions of the Catholics; and drew their force in a large de- 
gree from the false assumption that the apostate religion of 
the Catholic church is the religion of Christ, and the priests 
of that apostate religion his ministers. Mr. F.’s construction, 
accordingly, exhibits the devil’s own army, “the Latin priest- 
hood,” as the special victims of his persecution and flood of 
waters, instead of being the agents by whom he carried on 
his war on the woman! The prophecy, moreover, exhibits 
the devil as cast down from heaven by force, against his most 
strenuous endeavors to maintain his station there. It was 
because he could not prevail that he was cast down. Ac- 
cording to Mr. F., however, it was not of necessity but 
voluntarily that he and his angels left the visible church, and 
arrayed an army of infidels against the woman, pp. 154, 157. 

We have another specimen of the mode in which he 
establishes propositions, in his interpretation of the thirteenth 
chapter. 


“By the unanimous consent of commentators, whether they be 
ancient or modern, Popish or Protestant, however they may differ in 
subordinate particulars, the seven-headed and ten-horned beast of the 
Apocalypse is pronounced to be substantially the same as the fourth 
and ten-horned beast of Daniel. But the ten-horned beast of Daniel is 
indisputably the Roman Empire. Therefore, the seven-headed and 
ten-horned beast of the Apocalypse must be the Roman empire like- 
wise.”—Vol. iii. p. 169. 
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In the passage, however, in his second volume, p. 63, to 
which he refers for proof of this construction, in place of 
presenting any demonstration of it, he merely asserts that it 
is so clear as not to need any proof; and in support of the 
definition which, in his preliminary chapter, he gives of a 
wild beast, as denoting “a great secular empire, which professes 
to act, and acts upon principles adverse to true religion,” he 
only alleges Daniel vii. 4, 17, in which the beasts are expressly 
declared to be symbols of kings, not kingdoms. The horns 
also are interpreted by the angel of the Apocalypse, as repre- 
senting kings, not kingdoms. He thus takes a definition 
which he has advanced, unsupported by any evidence, in 
direct contradiction to the interpretation given of the symbol 
both in Daniel and in the Apocalypse, and in violation of 
congruity, as an “indisputable” axiom, and employs it as 
such in the explication of the whole series of the symbols of 
Daniel and of John. But the wild beast is not the symbol of 
“the Roman empire, considered geographically,” vol. iii. p. 
170. That construction is forbidden by analogy. There is 
no similitude between a wild beast and a mere geographical 
territory. The wild beast is an agent, and is represented as 
acting like a ferocious brute It were preposterous to ascribe 
the disposition and acts of a brute to a geographical territory. 
One of its heads is said to be wounded, as it were, to death. 
What infliction is there to which a territory can be subjected 
that bears any analogy to such a wound? A territory is not 
capable of death, or a death wound. The beast is stamped 
with names of blasphemy, and has a mouth which it opens in 
blasphemy. Has a territory any such organs as heads and a 
mouth, or any power of exerting acts of that nature? The 
beast has crowns on its horns. A territory has no crowns 
or kingly powers such as crowns may be thought to denote. 
The horns, moreover, are expressly declared to be sym- 
bols of kings. Its most conspicuous parts are indisputably, 
therefore, symbols of men in civil authority ; and analogy 
requires that all its other parts should be taken as symbols of 
persons in civil authority acting in union with and subordi- 
nation to those kings. This construction is confirmed by the 
discrimination of the beast from every tribe, and people, and 
tongue, and nation over which it had authority, and by whom 
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it was worshipped. lt cannot symbolize a mere territory 
therefore, as the territory of the Roman empire never had 
authority over any tribe, and people, and tongue, and nation 
that dwelt in it, nor was the object of their religious homage. 
In like manner, the wonder with which the beast is regarded 
as invincible in war, is appropriate only to armed rulers. 
A territory is never the object of such admiration. This is 
seen also from the catastrophe of the beast, at the last great 
battle. It is to be taken with the false prophet, and cast 
alive into the lake of fire and brimstone, which is the second 
death. It were absurd to suppose that “the Roman empire, 
considered geographically,” is to be taken alive and cast into 
that lake. A territory is not capable of the second death, 

He subverts his construction of the symbol by the import 
which he ascribes to the heads and horns, which he interprets 
as representing—not territory, but civil rulers. If the whole 
beast denotes territory, its several parts must undoubtedly 
bear the same meaning. 

His interpretation is refuted also by the impossibility of 
finding any event in consistency with it, that can answer to 
the emergence of the wild beast from the sea. If the beast 
symbolize a geographical territory, what can its emergence 
from the sea denote, but the emergence of the territory from 
chaos, or the ocean, in which it was first involved; or its 
being moulded in that form which its surface wore while 
under the dominion of the Romans ; by the elevation of its 
mountains and hills; the scooping out of its valleys; the 
levelling of its plains; the gathering of its waters into the 
streams, lakes, and seas? But what can be more preposte- 
rous than to assign such a meaning to the symbols, or sup- 
pose that the vision is employed in representing the great 
acts of the first four days of the creation, which are recorded 
in Genesis ? 

His interpretation, accordingly, overturns his chronological 
theory respecting the rise of the Roman empire. If the 
emergence of the wild beast represents the emergence of the 
territory embraced in the Roman empire, from chaos, or the 
primitive ocean, and arrangement of its surface in its present 
form, then the period of its emergence, in place of but 758 
years before our era, as he represents, must have been, at the 
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least, more than 4,000 years before the vision! Yet, disproved 
as his assumption that the wild beast denotes “ the Roman 
empire considered geographically,” thus is, by its palpable 
incongruities and formal contradictions to the prophecy, there 
is no construction throughout his whole series which he 
regards as more indisputably correct, or employs more largely 
in determining the meaning of other symbols. 

But apart from his error in interpreting the wild beast as 
symbolizing the Roman empire, “ geographically considered,” 
in place of its rulers, he is mistaken in regarding the emer- 
gence of the beast from the sea as representing the first 
institution of the Roman state. Instead, it undoubtedly 
denotes the rise of the rulers symbolized by the wild beast on 
the termination of the imperial sway, and substitution of the 
kings represented by the horns; as the dragon, symbolized the 
rulers of that empire when under the sway of the seven heads. 
This is indicated by the different position of their diadems. 
They were worn by the dragon on its heads: denoting that 
the rulers symbolized by the heads held the sceptre during 
the domination of those represented by the dragon. But their 
station on the wild beast was not on the heads, but on the 
horns; indicating that the imperial sway which preceded the 
division of the empire into ten kingdoms, had ceased, and was 
succeeded by that of the kings. 

It is apparent that those represented by the dragon pre- 
ceded those symbolized by the wild beast, from the gift by 
the dragon to the wild beast of its power, and throne, and 
great authority. It could not have transferred to it its pre- 
rogatives, and throne, and influence, unless it had possessed 
them at an earlier period. The dragon rule over the western 
empire must have terminated with that transference, and, 
therefore, the reign of the wild beast must have been subse- 
quent to that of the dragon. This is expressly taught, also, 
in the representation that while the heads denoted kings, five 
of whom had fallen, one was, and one was not yet come,—the 
wild beast itself, as a whole, is an eighth, and is of the seven; 
—that is, derives from them its power, and throne, and great 
authority, and succeeds in their place. It represents the 
rulers of the Roman empire, therefore, after the sway of the 
heads, whose powers it inherits, has ceased ; and the whole 
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body of rulers whom it symbolizes, are called an eighth, to 
show that they are of a later period than those symbolized by 
the beast while under the seven heads. This is corroborated 
by the description of the beast as not in existence at the time 
of the vision, and to rise at a future period from the abyss. 
“The beast was, and is not, and is about to rise from the 
abyss.” That is of easy explication, if the rulers denoted by 
the beast, in distinction from the dragon, had not then come 
into existence, but were to attain their thrones at a future time, 
when the population should be thrown into confusion by the 
overthrow of the ancient rulers denoted by the heads. It “ was,” 
as five of the classes of rulers which its heads denote had already 
existed, and the sixth then held the throne. It “was not,” 
as that combination of rulers which it peculiarly denotes under 
the sway of the horns, was not yet in existence. And it was 
about to rise from the abyss, as that body of rulers were to 
rise to power, and assume that organization which the beast 
denotes in distinction from the dragon, at a period of war and 
commotion when the ancient rule of the heads should be 
brought to a close. The emergence of the wild beast from 
the sea, therefore, undoubtedly denotes the rise of the monarchs, 
with their subordinate officers, to power, after the dissolution 
of the imperial government at the fall of Augustulus. 

We are led to the same conclusion, if we regard*the other 
expression, “ the beast which was, and is not, and yet is,” as 
descriptive of the beast at its emergence from the sea. It 
“was,” as it had -existed in another form before that emer- 
gence, under the sway of the seven heads. It “is not,” 
inasmuch as the rulers whom it denotes no longer have a 
supreme head ; and yet it “is,” as the body of rulers whom it 
represents, though distributed under ten kings, yet succeed to 
the ancient rule, and still act in many relations, as though 
they were rulers of the same great empire. 

His interpretation of the first head, as denoting not only the 
Roman kings, but the emperors of France also of the ninth 
century, and afterwards of Germany ; and exhibition of the 
French emperor Bonaparte, as the seventh head, are wholly 
mistaken. First: because those French and German emperors 
were not Roman kings. ‘ The Roman empire no longer sub- 
sisted. The kingly and imperial Roman rule had been 

VOL. Il.—NO. III. 29 
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superseded by the ten Gothic kings in the fifth century. Next: 
because Charlemagne and Bonaparte were horns of the wild 
beast, not heads. Mr. F. himself represents the kings of the 
Franks as one of the dynasties denoted by the horns, vol. ii, 
p. 73. It is inconsistent with the symbol to exhibit the heads 
and -horns as denoting the same dynasties. This considera- 
tion alone overturns his whole explication of the heads. 
There have been no kings or emperors in the ten kingdoms, 
since the fall of the last Roman emperor in 476, except those 
of the kingdoms whose kings are denoted by the horns. The 
period of the heads, therefore, whatever they were, must have 
preceded that of the horns. This is proved, also, by the con- 
sideration that the dragon,—which symbolized the rulers of 
the Roman empire, before the emergence of the wild beast 
from the sea under the sway of the horns, and the rulers of 
the eastern empire after that period,—as well as the beast, had 
seven heads. As there was no new order of supreme rulers 
in the eastern empire, after the fall of the western, the empe- 
rors of that period must have been those denoted by its 
seventh head. According to Mr. F. the dragon has never 
had more than six heads. 

This is confirmed by the representation that the image to 
the beast was an image of the beast whose head had been 
wounded to death and had lived ; which implies that the form 
of the beast, after which the image was modelled, was that 
which distinguished it under the head that was wounded to 
death. The beast must have existed under that head, there- 
fore, before the erection of the image. The nations could 
not have made an image of the beast in a form in which it 
had not existed at the time of the modelling the image. 
Statues of persons are not sculptured, nor portraits drawn, 
before the persons themselves exist, of whom they are statues 
and portraits. Mr. F., however, represents the seventh head 
as not reigning till the elevation of Bonaparte to the imperial 
throne in 1804, and as being wounded to death at his deposi- 
tion in 1815, while he refers the erection of the image to the 
eighth century—more than a thousand years before! He 
falls, indeed, into the error of representing that the image 
was not an image of the beast, but merely an idol for its 
worship, and supposes it denotes the images that are wor- 
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shipped by the Papists. It is, however, expressly called the 
image of the beast. That it was an image to the beast whose 
head was wounded, means, doubtless, that it was made in the 
likeness of the beast under that head. As the beast under its 
seventh head symbolized the rulers of the empire, the image 
of the beast under that head must symbolize an analogous 
body of rulers, not mere idols; and‘ those rulers must, by 
analogy. be ecclesiastics, not men holding civil stations: and 
that analogous organization is the vast hierarchy of the 
Catholic communion, embracing the ecclesiastics of the ten 
kingdoms, and having the Pope as its head; and the form 
after which it is modelled, is that of the imperial government 
under Constantine and his successors. 

He violates analogy, in like manner, in his interpretation 
of the woman borne by the wild beast, whom he represents 
as the symbol of Rome as a city, vol. iii. p. 275. He founds 
that construction on the representation that the woman is the 
great city that has empire over the kings of the earth. But 
the meaning of that obviously is, that she is the symbol of 
the same combination of persons as are represented by great 
Babylon, whose name was graven on her forehead. They 
are, accordingly, expressly declared to be the same, chap. xix. 
2. The heavenly host. in celebrating the destruction of 
“Babylon the great city,” ascribe salvation and glory to God, 
“because he had judged the great harlot who corrupted the 
earth with her fornication, and had vindicated the blood of 
his servants from her hand.” Rome, as a literal city of com- 
merce, arts, and luxury, did not reign over the kings of the 
earth after the fall of the empire. She was not, as a city of 
commerce, supported by the rulers of the western kingdoms, 
ina manner analogous to the support of the woman by the 
wild beast. She has never been under the dominion of the com- 
bined rulers symbolized by the wild beast under the sway of 
the horns. Ske has been the seat, during a large part of the 
period, of a civil government wholly separate from those of 
the ten kingdoms, and as independent of them as they are of 
one another. It is against analogy to make a woman a sym- 
bol of a material city. Living agents are symbols of living 
agenis, not of inanimate objects; and, finally, she is the sym- 

bol of the same body of agents as the city, great Babylon. 
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She has the same name, “great Babylon.” She bears the 
same cup. She exerts the same agency on the kings and 
people, seducing them to a false worship. They both shed 
the blood of the martyrs, and, finally, the destruction of 
“ Babylon the great city,” in which the blood of prophets and 
of saints was found, and of all who had been slain on the 
earth, is expressly celebrated by the heavenly host as the 
judgment of “the great harlot who corrupted the earth, and 
the vindication of the blood of God’s servants from her hand.” 
As, then, the woman and the city denote the same thing, to 
make the woman denote material Rome, is to make great 
Babylon also the symbol of that material city. But it is 
against the laws of symbolization to make a city the repre. 
sentative of the same thing as itself. His interpretation of 
the woman, therefore, as the symboi of Rome, is, in every 
relation, indisputably wrong. And, finally, he himself contra- 
dicts that construction in other passages, by representing that 
the woman, in place of the city of Rome, is the symbol of the 
Catholic church. But he errs here also, first, in confounding 
the hierarchies, or ecclesiastical teachers and rulers who 
exert authority, with the unofficial members of the church. 
It is the former only whom the woman and great Babylon 
symbolize, as is seen from the discrimination of the woman 
from all mere members of the church. Thus she is distin- 
guished from the waters where she sits, which symbolize the 
people, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues, and from all 
nations whom she seduced. She is distinguished from the 
wild beast, which represents the civil rulers of the ten king- 
doms ; and again from the kings, all of whom are members 
of the church, and were, for nearly the whole of her career, 
members of the Catholic church. And, finally, she is dis- 
criminated from the merchants, and pilots, and sailors, and 
harpers and musicians, and pipers and trumpeters, and artists, 
and bridegrooms and brides, who likewise belonged to her 
communion. She represents those, therefore, only who exer- 
cise office as teachers and rulers, and have authority over the 
unofficial members of the church; and thence is the symbol 
of the hierarchies, in whom alone that power is lodged. 

He errs, likewise, in excluding from his explication, her 
relation to the civil rulers as a combination of political estab- 
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lishments. She is a symbol not merely of teachers and rulers of 
churches of the ten kingdoms, but, in the relations of natural- 
ized hierarchies. This is manifest, first, from the station of 
the woman on the wild beast. The relation in which they 
are supported by the civil rulers is as legalized establishments. 
She is exhibited as borne by the wild beast in her peculiar 
character as a harlot, dressed in finery, bearing her badge— 
great Babylon, holding her cup, drunk with blood, and acting 
as the mother of harlots and abominations ; and that is in her 
station as a combination of nationalized hierarchies; as it is 
in that relation alone that she united with the kings, seduced 
the nations, and shed the blood of the saints. There is no 
other relation that she sustains, or has sustained to the civil 
rulers, that answers to her position on the wild beast. She 
has never been merely tolerated by them, while uniting with 
the kings in the practice and propagation of a false worship. 
It is only as a civil establishment that she has exercised her 
empire over them. This is manifest also from the mode in 
which she has shed the blood of the saints. It has been by 
delivering them to the civil rulers, whose office it was by the 
terms of her nationalization to execute her decrees and sen- 
tences, and punish and exterminate those whom she denounced 
as heretics. No hierarchy, except such as was nationalized, 
has ever put the witnesses of Jesus todeath. No civil govern- 
ment has ever attempted to execute the decrees and sentences 
of any ecclesiastics, except those whom they had nationalized. 
The persecuted have without exception been those who, in 
some form, refused obedience to the legalized hierarchies. It 
were a self-contradiction in a government to punish subjects 
for holding a faith and offering a worship which it expressly 
allowed or had not prohibited by law. It is a self-contradiction 
to suppose a toleration except to dissentients from an estab- 
lished religion. No governments except those that nationalize 
a religion, grant toleration to them who hold a different faith, 
and offer a different worship. The term toleration is, we 
believe, unknown in the constitutions and laws of the United 
States. The legislators expressly disclaim all authority over 
the faith and worship of the citizen, and treat it as the natural 
right of all to worship according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, unobstructed by the ruler. 
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That it is the nationalized hierarchies which the city repre- 
sents is seen also from her fall. Her fall is not to be her dis- 
solution as a communion or hierarchy, as is apparent from 
the command to God’s people to come out of her after her fall ; 
the representation that she has become a habitation of demons 
and a station of every unclean spirit, and a station of every 
unclean and hated bird; and the warning afterwards given 
not to worship the image which is the symbol of the Catholic 
hierarchies in their subordination to the Pope. As she is to 
survive her fall, her fall is not to be her destruction, nora 
change of the ecclesiastical relations of her rulers and mem- 
bers to one another. It is not to be a dissolution of the hier- 
archies of the Catholic church or their relation to the Pope as 
their head. It must, therefore, be a change of the relation of 
the nationalized hierarchies to the state; and is to be what 
the dejection of the woman from her position on the wild beast 
would be,—a fall from their station as civilly established, or a 
total deprivation of the power derived from the state of 
enforcing their sentences and decrees. There is no other 
change conceivable that answers to the symbol. 

It is shown also by the consideration that the destruction 
is to be subsequent to the fall, and is to occasion the mer- 
chants a loss of their merchandise. It is at her final over- 
throw that they lament the loss of their gains from her, which 
implies that her fall is not to involve the loss of her property. 
She is still to have benefices and patronage. Her fall, there- 
fore, must be her denationalization or deprivation of all her 
peculiar privileges. and power of enforcing her decrees, while 
she is still left in possession of the property, or much of it, 
which she has acquired, and her patrons of their patronage, 
or right of bestowing her benefices. 

Great Babylon, then, is the symbol of the nationalized 
hierarchies, and her fall is to be to her what the fall of ancient 
Babylon was to that civil capital; a change from her position 
as the seat of power, to the condition of a common province. 
She is to be divested of her peculiar prerogatives, and re- 
duced to a level with other denominations. She is to have 
no exclusive license from the state to exercise her worship; 
she is to have no power to enforce her decrees; she is to 
have no peculiar privileges. 
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We might thus go on and point out other errors equally 
singular and fatal in Mr. F.’s views of the second wild beast, 
which he exhibits as symbolizing the whole Catholic church, 
in place of the body of Catholic civil and ecclesiastical rulers 
and teachers of the papal stage, which alone answers to the 
description of its form and agency. We might refute his ex- 
position of the name of the beast as blasphemer or apostate, 
which are merely descriptive of men as acting in a particular 
manner, not proper or patronymic names. As the beast is 
the symbol of civil rulers, and as its number is the number of 
a man, or number expressed by the letters of the name of a 
man or family, and the name of some of that family of rulers 
which the beast denotes, it must be a proper name by which 
that body of rulers is distinguished from the rulers of other 
nations, and Aarsivog therefore, as there is no other that an- 
swers to the conditions. But Mr. F., disregarding this con- 
sideration, founds his construction on the mere names of 
blasphemy that were graven on the head of the beast, which 
were only descriptive of its acts, not the patronymic or family 
name of the line of rulers whom it symbolized. His explica- 
tion of the vision of the 144,000 on Mount Zion, of the 
harvest and vintage, of the hymn that followed the seventh 
trumpet, of the descent of Christ and his armies, of the battle 
of Armageddon, the binding of Satan, the first resurrection, 
and other symbols, is fraught in like manner, we might show, 
with the grossest misconceptions; but we are weary of the 
task which recurs at every step, of refuting the false principles 
on which he proceeds, and pointing out the arbitrary assump- 
tions, erroneous inferences, and gross misstatements, which he 
perpetually puts forth under the name of interpretations. It 
must have long since become apparent to the reader that his 
work is a mere tissue of what Mr. Mede calls “begged 
principles.” He employs himself throughout in little else 
than verifying a “general idea of the import” of the pro- 
phecy, “first gained in the abstract;” and independently, 
therefore, of the symbols and in defiance of their laws. 
There is nothing in the whole course of his discussions that 
is entitled to the name of interpretation. Take away his 
“begged principles,” his unsupported assertions, and his false 
inferences, and the whole fabric which he has reared with 
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such a pretence of demonstration, is swept from existence. 
His method is like that of Spinoza and other a priori philoso. 
phers, who begin by advancing a set of shallow or false pro- 
positions as self-evident axioms; then deduce or assert as de- 
ductions from them a series of genseless or false inferences; 
and having pursued their gratuitous assumptions to what 
they deem their legitimate results, gravely offer the system 
they have formed in that manner in the abstract, as a just ex- 
position of our intellectual and moral nature, or the laws of the 
universe. Mr. F. in like manner beginning with postulates 
and assertions that are arbitrary and false, deduces from 
them a series of arbitrary and false conclusions, and then 
boldly pronounces the ideas he has thus gained in the abstract, 
an explanation of the symbols. 

The period during which he has pursued this course has 
been preéminently a period of critiques and reviews ; yet no 
one of the large body of professors and teachers who have been 
devoted to the interpretation of the sacred word, has thought 
proper to point out the fallacies on which he proceeds, and 
expose his great errors. How long is this abuse of the pro- 
phecy to prevail? How long issuch quackery to be received 
by the church as legitimate interpretation ? Its day has nearly 
passed, we trust. We know, indeed, the difficulty of working 
a revolution in the views of expositors. We are aware of the 
extreme misconceptions that prevail in regard to the laws of 
symbolization. We are sensible of the prejudice that exists 
against even the study of the subject. That prejudice, how- 
ever, is not invincible. Those who have misrepresented the 
prophecy may be so effectually refuted, as to constrain the 
church to abandon them as guides. The laws by which it 
should be interpreted may be so clearly shown to be revealed 
by the Redeemer, as to command the assent of the impartial ; 
and there are large numbers of the intelligent and pious, who 
feel a high interest in the great things which are made known 
in the prophecy, and need but to be furnished with the key 
to the symbols, to be induced to engage with zeal in its study. 
We design, therefore, to go on in the unreserved exposure of 
the errors of those who misinterpret it, on the one hand, and 
endeavor on the other to unfold the laws by which it is to be 
interpreted, and the results to which they lead; in the per- 
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suasion that God will own his truth, and make it instrumental 
to the preparation of his people for the great duties and trials 
to which they are ere long to be called, and under which the 
prophecy is to be, in an eminent degree, their guide and 
support. 





Art. IV.—Tne Reasons or tue RestToraTIonN OF THE 
IsRAELITES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Amone those who hesitate to receive the predictions of the 
restoration of the Israelites as God’s people, there are many 
who appear to owe their doubts in a measure to their not 
being aware that important ends are to be answered by it. 
They seem to think not only that its benefits would neces- 
sarily be confined to that nation, and that its consequences 
would be merely such as would naturally result from the 
restoration and reorganization of any other people that had 
been forced to leave their native country and reside in other 
regions ; but that it would be a return to an inferior and pre- 
paratory condition, in place of an advancement to the full 
blessings of Christianity ; and be to the Israelites themselves, 
therefore, disadvantageous instead of beneficial. Such im- 
pressions, however, are not authorized by the Scriptures. 
They exhibit it as a measure of the divine government of the 
utmost importance in itself, and designed to exert a vast and 
enduring influence on the race. 

1. It is an important element in an administration that is 
to be exercised over the world through endless ages, and under 
which all nations are to become holy. It is expressly pre- 
dicted that after their restoration they are to occupy their 
land for ever, and be universally sanctified. “For lo the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will bring again the captivity of 
my people Israel and Judah, saith the Lord, and I will cause 
them to return to the land that I gave to their fathers, and they 
shall possess it.. For it shall come to pass in that day, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, I will break his yoke from off thy neck, 
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and will burst thy bonds, and strangers shall no more serve 
themselves of him. But they shall serve the Lord their God, 
and David their king, whom I will raise up unto them,” 
Jeremiah xxx. 3, 8, 9. It is predicted of Zion, after her 
restoration, “ All thy children shall be taught by Jehovah, and 
great shall be the peace of thy children. Thou shalt be estab. 
lished in righteousness,” Isaiah liv. 13, 14. “As for thy 
people, they shall all of them be righteous. They shall inherit 
the land for ever ; the branch of my planting, the work of my 
hands, that I may be glorified,” Isaiah lx. 20. The Gentiles 
are also to be converted at that period. When “the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house shall be established upon the height 
of the mountains, all nations shall flow to it. Yea, many 
people shall go and say, come let us go up to the mountain of 
Jehovah, to the house of the God of Jacob, that he may teach 
us his ways, and that we may walk in his paths,” Isaiah ii. 
2,3. Then “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea,” Isaiah xi. 9. But 
an administration under which such vast and momentous 
results are to be secured, must undoubtedly differ very greatly 
from the present, and be adapted in a far higher measure to 
accomplish such an end. It must involve especially the use 
of far more effective means to impress men with a realization 
of the being, presence, and agency of God, and their relations 
to him. Multitudes who now enjoy the knowledge of the 
gospel, do not even believe in his being. Though against the 
testimony of their senses, and the remonstrances of their 
reason, they give their faith to conjectures and theories, that 
deny either his existence, or the possibility of proving it; while 
millions who speculatively acknowledge his being, have no 
effective realization of it, but live almost as regardless of him 
as though he did not exist. To remove this general unbelief 
and bring the whole race to a full discernment and sense of 
his being, will obviously demand means far more influential 
than any that have hitherto been employed. 

The elevation of the race at large to an exalted piety will 
doubtless require the use of extraordinary means to give 
them just views and impressions of the work of redemption. 
In order to such a piety, a clear understanding of the ruin of 
the race, of the condition from which it is raised, and of the 
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means by which its redemption is accomplished, will unques- 
tionably be essential. Without a knowledge of what they 
would have been without Christ, of the consequences of sin, 
and of the sacrifice by which he redeemed them, they cannot 
realize the nature of their salvation, regard him with the 
gratitude and love which they owe him, nor ascribe to him 
the honors that are his due. The general prevalence of holi- 
ness, however, will naturally leave them without many of the 
proofs and exemplifications of these great truths which are 
now felt and seen by us, and create a necessity for new and 
peculiar means to bring them to their realization. Let us, 
for example, suppose a series of ages to have passed, during 
which all the individuals of a nation or a continent had been 
sanctified from infancy ; how, unless through some extraneous 
means, or extraordinary measures, could they adequately 
understand what the condition is from which they are saved, 
and appreciate their obligations to Christ? They would 
have no such experience as ours of what the heart is, left 
without the renovating and sanctifying influences of the 
Spirit. They would have no such exemplifications around 
them as we behold, of the forms which revolt assumes, and 
the dreadful consequences to which it naturally gives birth. 
Without extraordinary means expressly adapted to the end, 
it would seem inevitable that they must fail of adequate views 
of those great realities, a just comprehension of which is 
indispensable to a becoming faith in Christ, and acknowledg- 
ment of his grace. Their universal sanctification will render 
it necessary, then, that peculiar instrumentalities should be 
employed to give them such a knowledge of him and of 
themselves. The institution and use of such means is 
accordingly foreshown ; and among them the restoration and 
redemption of the Israelites is an important element. 

Il. Among those extraordinary methods of teaching and 
impressing the race, the most august and momentous is the. 
visible manifestation of the Eternal Word, and communication 
of his will to the nations; and that is to be, at least in a 
degree, in connexion with the restoration and re-establishment 
of the Israelites, 

He is to descend visibly, on the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Gentiles after their return, and deliver them from their 
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power. “Then shall the Lord go forth and fight against 
those nations, as when he fought in the day of battle, and his 
feet shall stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives, which 
is before Jerusalem,” Zechariah xiv. 3,4. “For behold, the 
Lord will come with fire, and with his chariots, like a whirl- 
wind, to render his anger with fury, and his rebuke with 
flames of fire. For by fire and by sword will the Lord plead 
with all flesh, and the slain of the Lord will be many,” Isaiah 
Ixvi. 15, 16. And that is to be at the period when he “will 
gather all nations and tongues, and they shall come and see 
his glory ;” and he “will set a sign among them, and send 
those that escape of them among the nations, and they shall 
declare his glory among the Gentiles, and shall bring all the 
Israelites an offering unto the Lord out of all nations, upon 
horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and 
upon swift beasts, to the holy mountain Jerusalem,” Isaiah 
Ixvi. 18-20. He is to reveal himself visibly to them also, or 
give sensible signs of his presence at subsequent periods. 
“Then shall Jehovah create upon every station of Mount 
Zion, and upon all her places of convocation, a cloud and 
a smoke by day, and the brightness of a flaming fire by night, 
which shall be over all the glory for protection,” Isaiah iv. 5, 
“ The Spirit took me up and brought me into the inner court, 
and behold, the glory of the Lord filled the house. And I 
heard him speaking unto me out of the house, Son of man, 
the place of my throne, and the place of the soles of my feet, 
where I will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel for 
ever, and my holy name, shall they no more defile,’ Ezekiel 
xliii. 4~6. “And many people shall say, let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob ; and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths,” 
Isaiah ii. 3. He is thus to give such visible manifestations 
of his presence there, as he gave to the Israelites in ancient 
times, and make new communications of his will; and these 
revelations of himself will be more efficient means than any 
others of impressing beholders with a realization of his being 
and majesty, and inspiring them with awe and submission. 
There will then be no doubters of his existence. There will 
be none who will feel uncertain of his dominion over them, 
or question the righteousness of his sway. This is shown by 
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the effects which the vision of his glory wrought in Isaiah, 
Daniel, and John; and the terror with which we are fore- 
warned it is to strike the wicked. Those prophets were 
overwhelmed with a sense at once of his infinite greatness and 
sanctitude, and their nothingness and guilt. His enemies are 
to be struck with dismay and despair, and cry to the rocks 
to fall on them, and to the hills to cover them from his 
wrath. 

III. But that visible manifestation of himself will naturally 
require the institution of a worship, or the appointment of 
specific and appropriate acts by which he is to bé»acknow- 
ledged in those revelations of himself, and honored as the 
incarnate Jehovah who has redeemed them; and that will 
naturally involve the consecration of a place in which he 
shall appear and that homage be offered, and the institution 
of ministers by whom it shall be conducted, as they are indis- 
pensable conditions of public acts in which numbers unite. 
That many may join in them, and especially from a distance, 
the scene must be previously designated ; and that many may 
perceptibly to one another unite in them, visible acts must be 
exerted, in which an assembly may in some form participate. 
We are accordingly foreshown that a temple in Jerusalem is 
to be the scene of those manifestations and that worship, and 
that the Levites are to be its ministers. “In the last days, 
the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established upon 
the height of the mountains, and all nations shall flow to it,” 
Isaiah ii. 3. It is the temple denoted by that beheld by 
Ezekiel, which God designates as “the place of his throne, 
and the place of the soles of his feet, where he will dwell in 
the midst of the children of Israel for ever.” And the Levites 
are to be the ministers of that temple, as their ancestors were 
of the ancient tabernacle and temple. “They shall bring all 
your brethren an offering unto the Lord out of all nations, 
and I will take of them for priests and for Levites, saith the 
Lord,” Isaiah Ixvi. 20, 21. “Thus saith the Lord, David 
shall never want a man to sit upon the throne of the house 
of Israel; neither shall the priests, the Levites, want a man 
before me to offer burnt offerings, and to kindle meat offer- 
ings, and to do sacrifice continually.” “As the host of heaven 
cannot be numbered, nor the sand of the sea measured, so 
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will I multiply the Levites that minister unto me,” Jer. xxx, 
17, 18, 22. The appropriation of a single place to the exclu- 
sion of all others for the offering of that homage, and the 
designation of a particular class of ministers to conduct it, 
will, doubtless, then be as essential as it was in ancient times, 
serve to guard it from perversion, and contribute to its sane- 
tity and grandeur. 

IV. Although the design of those sacrifices is not expressly 
stated, it can scarcely admit of question, that, like the ancient 
sacrifices, they are to be means by which the offerers are to 
express ig a visible and emphatic manner their acknowledg- 
ment of Christ’s death as their expiation, acceptance of him 
as their Redeemer, and ascription to him of their salvation 
from sin and its penalty. They are not to be typical of what 
is future, but, like the Passover and Lord’s Supper, repre- 
sentative of what is past. They are not to be the instruments 
of a mere ceremonial purification, but the media of a publie 
and social commemoration of Christ’s sacrifice, and to such 
an office they are undoubtedly eminently adapted. 

Could we transport ourselves into distant ages, and realize 
in any degree what the condition of the race is then to be, 
we should doubtless see not only that rites of that kind may 
be highly appropriate and useful, but that some such method 
of publicly recognising and celebrating Christ’s death will be 
indispensable to the full realization of his work, and vivid 
expressions of faith in him, that are essential to a lofty piety 
and a perfect homage. In order to such a regard of him, as 
must necessarily be an element of faith and love, there must 
undoubtedly be a clear comprehension of the way in which 
they are redeemed, of the alienation and debasement from 
which they are raised, and of the everlasting miseries from 
which they are delivered. Otherwise the true nature and 
greatness of the salvation which he bestows could not be seen 
and felt. In order, accordingly, to a becoming homage of 
him, there must be an acknowledgment and celebration of him 
as the author of that salvation, as accomplishing it by his 
death, and as conferring it of his sovereign grace. But how 
are they to rise to these full and effective realizations, unless 
by the aid of extraordinary means? The most effective 
media of our sense of our sinfulness and ruin, the reign of 
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evil within us, and the spectacle around us of a revolting and 
miserable world, will be unknown to them. Other means 
will be required to furnish that knowledge ; and what can be 
so appropriate as external representative actions, which, as 
we are constituted, not only assist the expression of our views 
and affections, but add greatly to their vividnéss and strength ? 
The use of such rites will, therefore, not only be suitable to 
their nature, but essential to the perfection of their faith and 
homage. They will be necessary, also, to a social or united 
celebration of Christ’s work. How can assemblies, or even 
families, unite in expressions of homage and commemorations 
of his death, except by common public and visible acts in 
which all take a part, either directly, or by a representative, 
or minister? Merely to meet in the same scene, without any 
joint act indicative of their common views and affections, 
would not be a public secial celebration. Merely assembling 
in the same place and meditating in silence on his work, would 
not be visibly commemorating it; as there would be no open 
public expression of sentiments, and no evidence, therefore, of a 
cencurrence of views respecting him, nor even that he was 
te all the object of thought and emotion. <A social recogni- 
tion and celebration of his death must, of necessity, be by 
common and visible acts, in which all can unite; and in 
order that they may be of the most effective kind, they must 
be such that the worshippers may formally express their 
views and emotions by them, as in presenting a sacrifice, or 
receiving the Lord’s Supper. Such is the nature of all the 
commemorative rites that God has instituted. Thus the cele- 
bration of the deliverance of the Israelites from the destroy- 
ing angel in Egypt, by the Passover, was made far more 
effective by its being embodied in that rite than it could other- 
wise have been. The slaughter of a victim, the preparation 
of it in a peculiar way, and eating it in an unaccustomed 
attitude, and at an unusual hour, gave it a significance, raised 
their sense of that which it denoted, and made it a vehicle of 
expressing their thoughtsvand feelings, in a far higher measure 
than would have been possible without such a rite. Had 
they simply been required to spend an hour in silent medita- 
tion on their deliverance, their ideas would undoubtedly have 
been comparatively faint, and their emotions languid. Such 
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is the effect, also, of the commemoration of Christ’s death by 
the reception of bread and wine. Thousands and millions of 
his disciples, by that rite, in which they take these symbols 
of his body and blood, in acknowledgment of their redemption 
by his death, have been raised to a realization of his work, a 
direct acceptanée of him as their Redeemer, a sense of his 
love, and an assurance of their union to him, far more vivid 
and energetic than they could possibly have gained without 
such aids. 

The offering of sacrifices, however, has, beyond any jhe 
of which we have a knowledge, an adaptation to subserve 
that office at a period when all nations being sanctified, they 
will be without the means from which we derive our most 
effective sense of our guilt and ruin, and fullest realization of 
the work which he accomplishes for us. In the offering of 
the victim, they will be able to give a visible and most 
emphatic expression of their thoughts and emotions, in respect 
to all the great truths of their redemption. Thus, in present- 
ing it to be sacrificed in their behalf, laying their hands on its 
head, and making confession that they are of a race that has 
revolted and is obnoxious to death, they will, in the most 
specific manner, acknowledge the ruin in which they were 
naturally involved, express their sense of their need of salva- 
tion, and testify their recognition and acceptance of him as 
their Redeemer. In slaying the victim, they will signify their 
sense and acknowledgment, that it was by his death that their 
redemption was accomplished ; and, in offering the sacrifice 
to God on the altar, by fire kindled from heaven, they will 
show their sense and acknowledgment that he offered himself 
to God’s justice in their stead, and by that means accomplished 
their redemption. What other rite could combine such a 
clear and impressive recognition of all these great truths? 
What other acts could raise the offerer to such a vivid feeling 
of them, and enable him to express them with such energy ¢ 
And what could raise these acts to such’a grandeur of signi- 
ficance, and invest the facts and truths on which they proceed 
with such an effulgent reality, as the offering of the sacrifice 
in the immediate presence of the Redeemer, and reception 
from him of visible tokens of its acceptance! To what a 
towering sense of his work must such a transaction, in which 
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the Eternal Word himself takes a visible and conspicuous 
part, naturally raise them! To what a rapturous realization 
of their relationship to him, and the certainty of their ever- 
lasting enjoyment of the infinite blessings of his salvation! 
The rite may undoubtedly, then, be made the instrument of 
far higher views and emotions, and a far more energetic 
expression of them than would be possible without the aid of 
such means, and be eminently suited to meet their peculiar 
necessities. 

V. The ministers who offer those sacrifices must, of neces- 
sity, be expressly appointed to their office by the Most High, 
and the people to whom they belong, and who occupy the 
land which is the scene of the worship, sustain an intimate 
and peculiar relation to him, and be placed under a polity 
adapted to their office. Not to be especially designated to that 
place and work would be to be without a divine sanction for 
their official station and service. Not to be placed under a 
peculiar polity would be to be without authority for their 
official acts, and indicate that there was neither any peculiar 
sanctity in their relationship to God, nor any unusual respect 
due from them to him. The institution, accordingly, of such 
a worship of necessity involves the appointment of a tribe or 
nation to that office as God’s peculiar people, and a designa- 
tion to them of the official services which they are to perform. 
The adoption of the Israelites as his chosen people, and ap- 
pointment to the office of oecupying the land in which that 
worship is to be offered, and exercising the ministry of the 
sanctuary, and direction by express laws of all the official 
duties which they are to perform, are -precisely such as befit 
the institution, and are essential to its existence. Their 
filling that station and exercising that office through everlast- 
ing ages was accordingly contemplated in their original 
adoption as God’s people. The covenant which God made 
with Abraham and his seed was an everlasting covenant ; and 
the land which he gave them, he gave as an everlasting pos- 
session. “And God talked with Abraham, saying—I will 
establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed 
after thee in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to 
be a God unto thee and thy seed after thee ; and I will give ~ 
unto thee and thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a 
VOL. II.—NO. III. 30 
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stranger, all the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession,” 
Genesis xvii. 3-8. 

VI. Though on the institution of Christianity, there was no 
express abrogation of the sacrifices ordained by the Mosaic 
law, and they continued to be offered by Jewish believers as 
well as unbelievers generally, till the destruction of the temple 
and exile of the people, yet it is clearly intimated in the New 
Testament that they were superseded on the introduction 
of the new dispensation by Christ’s sacrifice which they 
typified. And if they were for a time allowed to the Jewish 
converts, they were not, nor were any of the other rites that 
were peculiar to the Israelites, obligatory on the Gentiles, as 
is apparent from Paul’s contest with the Judaizers, and from 
the decree of the church at Jerusalem. They cannot become 
obligatory on Gentiles, therefore, without an express com. 
mand, nor can they again be offered by Jews conformably 
even to their ancient law, without a direct interposition and 
re-injunction of them ; inasmuch, as without a revelation the 
Israelites cannot determine who among them are descendants 
of Levi and entitled to exercise the priestly office. It is fore- 
shown accordingly in the vision of Ezekiel, chap. xi., that 
when that interposition takes place, sacrifices are to be ex- 
pressly commanded, and the mode made known in which they 
are to be offered. 

VII. The ejection of the Israelites from their station and 
office as God’s chosen people, and subjection through a long 
series of ages to punishment for their unbelief, will not neces- 
sarily preclude their readmission to that office. The destruc- 
tion of the temple, the dissolution of their polity, and the 
withdrawment from them of all the peculiar blessings which 
they had enjoyed as God’s people, was not in order to 
such a perpetual disinheritance. They were left to fall into 
unbelief, divested of their sacred privileges, and driven into 
exile, on the one hand, we are expressly taught, to show that 
God acts as a sovereign in the gift of salvation, having mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, and leaving whom he will to 
blindness and obduracy; and on the other, to open the way 
for a similar display of sovereignty towards the Gentiles; 
and these extraordinary measures are in order ultimately toa 
more gracious administration over both. For when that 
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experiment has been made with the Gentiles through a series 
of ages, and resulted also in their general apostasy, Christ is 
to interpose in person, and introduce a new dispensation, 
under which Israelites and Gentiles are alike to be sanctified. 
“For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this 
mystery—lest ye should be wise in your own conceits—that 
blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the 
Gentiles shall be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved ; 
as it is written, There shall come for Zion the Deliverer, and 
shall turn ungodliness from Jacob: For this is my covenant 
with them when I shall take away their sins. . . . For the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance. For as ye 
in times past have not believed God, yet have now obtained 
mercy through their unbelief; even so have these not now 
believed, that through your mercy they may also obtain 
mercy. For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he 
might have mercy upon all,” Rom. xi. 25-32. We are thus 
shown that the blindness, fall, and temporary disinheritance 
of Israel was not in absolute frustration of the ends for which 
God adopted them, but took place by his sovereign permission, 
and is to be overruled, so as to issue in the conversion of the 
whole nation; that at the period of their conversion, the Re- 
deemer is directly and openly to interpose for them; and that 
that is in accordance with a specific engagement with them, 
or promise, and is infallibly to be accomplished, because his 
promise of gifts to them, and call of them as his people, are 
unchangeable. It is at this preparation of the way for the 
conyersion of the world, by leaving both Israelites and Gen- 
tiles to apostatize, and ‘show by a vast and dreadful agency 
what they are, and who is the author of their sanctification 
when they turn from transgression, that the apostle exclaims, 
“Othe depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out! For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord? or who hath been his counsellor?” Who could 
have conceived that such a dispensation would be chosen to 
accomplish such a result; that the limitation of the gifts of the 
Spirit for a time to a small number, could prepare the way for 
their bestowment for ever afterwards on all; that the unbelief 
of the race at large, through comparatively a short period, could 
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lead to its redemption through everlasting ages? But the 
manner in which it contributes to that result is indicated by 
the apostle. It is by the exemplification of what men are 
when left without renovation, and what the condition is from 
which they are redeemed. It is by the demonstration which 
it furnishes that they have no title whatever to salvation, but 
are sanctified, forgiven, and raised to blessedness, of infinite 
grace; and that the glory of contriving and bestowing 
redemption belongs exclusively to God. ‘“ Who hath been his 
counsellor, or who hath first given to him, and it shall be 
recompensed unto him again?” No one had any share in 
devising the administration under which men are saved; no 
one has rendered any service that entitles him to justification. 
“For of him, and through him, and to him are all things, to 
whom be the glory for ever, Amen,” Rom. xi. 35, 36. And 
this wonderful sway which, by the verification which it pre- 
sents of the great truths on which the work of redemption 
proceeds, is thus to lead to the salvation of the whole world, 
will doubtless serve in an equal degree to prepare the way 
for the appropriate exercise of the offices to which the Israel. 
ites are then to be exalted. The dispensations of God towards 
them for four thousand years, and their conduct under them, 
will constitute a vast and awful manifestation of all the great 
facts of his rights and sovereignty, and their relations and 
character, and form a ground for their everlasting humilia- 
tion, submission, and gratitude. 

Their rejection of Christ through such a series of ages will 
show them, that left to themselves, they are enemies in place 
of friends, apostates instead of disciples. The terrible 
punishments inflicted on them by famine, pestilence, and the 
sword, their exile from their country, deprivation of religious 
rites, and disinheritance of national blessings, will show them 
that they have no title to God’s favor on the ground of merit. 
Their restoration and readmission to their relations to God as 
his chosen people by Christ’s personal interposition, and mira- 
culous gifts and deliverances, will demonstrate that they owe 
the blessings with which they are distinguished to his sovereign 
goodness. And by the realization of these great truths fully 
unfolded and impressed by the Spirit, they will be brought to 
such a sight and sense of God and of themselves, as for ever to 
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keep them humble, fill them with awe and watchfulness, and 
lead them to contemplate the offices to which they are exalted 
in their true relations, and discharge them with the pure and 
lowly affections which become their dignity and sacredness. 
This it is foreshown is their design and to be their effect. 
“For thus saith the Lord God, I will remember my covenant 
with thee in the days of thy youth, and I will establish unto 
thee an everlasting covenant. Then shalt thou remember thy 
wavs and be ashamed; and thou shalt know that I am the 
Lord ; that thou mayst remember, and be confounded, and 
never open thy mouth any more because of thy shame, when 
lam pacified towards thee for all that thou hast done, saith 
the Lord God,” Ezekiel xvi. 59-63. 

_ VIII. The Gentiles are then to go to Jerusalem to worship 
God, and receive communications of his will. On the erection 
of the temple and institution of worship in it, “all nations shall 
flow to it,’ that they may be taught by him his ways, and 
walk in his paths; “for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem,” Isaiah ii. 3. This 
is to be in the last days, when he is to judge the nations, and 
they are to beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks. It is predicted, that “they shall 
eall Jerusalem the throne of the Lord, and all the nations shall 
be gathered unto it, to the name of the Lord, to Jerusalem ; 
neither shall they walk any more after the imagination of 
their evil heart ; and that is to be at the time “when the 
house of Judah shall walk with the house of Israel, and they 
shall come together out of the land of the north to the land 
that was given for an inheritance unto their fathers,” 
Jeremiah, chap. iii. 17, 18. The Gentiles are to unite in 
celebrating the feast of tabernacles. “It shall come to pass 
that every one that is left of all the nations that came against 
Jerusalem, shall even go up from year to year to worship the 
king, the Lord of Hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles : 
and it shall be that whoso will not come up of all the families 
of the earth unto Jerusalem, to worship the king, the Lord of 
Hosts, even upon them shall be no rain,” Zechariah xiv. 16, 
17. And they are thus to go to Jerusalem and worship through 
the endless round of ages. “For as the new heavens and the 
new earth, which I will make, shall remain before me, saith the 
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Lord, so shall your seed and your name remain. And it shall 
come to pass that from one new moon to another, and from 
one Sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to worship before 
me, saith the Lord,” Isaiah lxvi. 22, 23. 

Such are the views the Scriptures present of the relation 
which the Israelites are to sustain to God at their restoration, 
of the mode in which he is to manifest himself to them, of the 
ministry they are to exercise, of the sacrifices they are to 
offer, and of the participation by the Gentiles in their worship. 
Is it not singular that doubts should be felt as to their mean. 
ing? Are there any predictions in the Old Testament that 
are more clear and specific? Was the original covenant 
itself with Abraham, in which the land of Canaan was given 
to him and his seed as a possession, expressed in more une- 
quivocal and emphatic terms? Were any of the revelations 
made to the ancient prophets, of the assumption of our nature 
by the Eternal Word, of his death for the redemption of the 
world, of his resurrection, ascension, and reign on the throne 
of the universe, more obvious and indubitable in their mean- 
ing? We apprehend not; and it seems to us one of the most 
extraordinary errors that their clear import is rejected, and a 
different and arbitrary signification ascribed to them. To 
these plain teachings, however, of the sacred word, several 
objections are alleged. 

1. It is held, that as it is the office of the Spirit to renew 
the heart, and his influences are to be bestowed during the 
millennium in larger measures than now, the use of sucha 
vast system of extraordinary means to aid the knowledge and 
piety of the race will be unnecessary, and detract from the 
Spirit’s work and glory. 

This is, however, wholly without authority. In the first place: 
the assumption that the employment at that period of great 
and extraordinary means for the sanctification of men, will be 
unnecessary and inconsistent with the Spirit’s glory, is shown 
to be groundless by their use at the promulgation of the 
gospel, and in all subsequent ages. How will the employment 
of means then, disprove the fact, that the Holy Spirit alone 
renews the mind, or debar him from the glory of that work, 
any more than it does now? Is it any less certain that he 
creates all those anew in Christ who now become partakers 
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of salvation, than it would be if no instruments whatever were 
employed by him to bring them to a knowledge of their ruin 
and need of regeneration? Is it made in any degree uncer- 
tain that he is now their sanctifier, because he sanctifies them 
through the truth ; or does it diminish his title to the glory of 
that work? If God appoints the extraordinary means which 
are to be employed under that new dispensation, will the 
glory of producing the effects that are wrought by them be 
any the less his, than it is of the benignant results that now 
spring from the use of the instruments which he has instituted 
for that purpose? The objection is manifestly as applicable 
to the present administration, as it is to that which is then to 
be exercised ; and, instead of accomplishing its object, involves 
such a detraction from the work and glory of the Holy Spirit, 
as it ascribes to the views it endeavors to overturn. 

In the next place, there are no intimations in the Scriptures 
that the effusions of the Spirit in that age are to supersede the 
use of means for the communication of knowledge and excite- 
ment of holy affections. Instead, we are expressly fore- 
shown, that then knowledge, which is the great instrument 
employed by the Spirit in the work of conviction and sanctifi- 
cation, “shall fill the whole earth as the waters cover the 
sea.” It is then to be a characteristic of his administration, 
that his law is to be written in their hearts. “Behold the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah; not 
according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in 
the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt, which my covenant they broke, although I 
was an husband unto them, saith the Lord; but this shall be 
the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel. After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts and write it in their hearts, and will be their God, and 
they shall be my people; and they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying know the 
Lord ; for they shall all know me from the least of them, unto 
the greatest of them, saith the Lord, and I will forgive their 
iniquity, and will remember their sin no more.” Jeremiah 
xxxi. 31-34. To put the law in the inward parts and write 
it in the heart, are metaphorical expressions that indicate 
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with unusual strength that they are to be raised to a full 
understanding and abiding realization of the divine law. 
Like an engraving on a tablet of stone, it is never to be 
superseded by any other inscription, nor erased ; but -it is to 
remain continually, and be the rule to which all their thoughts 
and affections are to be conformed. It is to be the means to 
them therefore, doubtless, of exciting awe, adoration, love, 
trust, and submission in as much greater degrees than they 
are now exercised, as their knowledge and sense of God's 
will are then to transcend the imperfect views which are at 
present entertained. To suppose that it is not to be the 
instrument of awakening those holy affections, is to suppose 
that it is to be intercepted from its natural influence, and be 
unproductive of any beneficial effect ; which is to contradict 
both the prediction and our nature. 

In the third place, there is no reason to -suppose that 
means will not subserve as important an office then, as they 
now do, and will not be as necessary to the communication 
of knowledge and excitement of obedience. Why should they 
not? Why should the Spirit disuse them then, any more 
than he does now? Why should they then be any less benefi- 
cial than they now are? They will not be any less adapted 
to our nature. The knowledge of God, of his rights and will, 
of man’s ruin, and of Christ’s work as Redeemer, will then be 
as requisite to right affections and acts as now. It will then 
be as possible as it now is to acquire and cultivate it by 
means of God’s word and providence, and to learn it from 
teachers, and as obligatory to employ all the aids which he 
furnishes for its attainment. Not a solitary consideration, 
so far as we are aware, yields any support to the assumption 
that means will not be as useful and essential to the 
great effects that are then to be produced, as they are to the 
inferior measures of illumination and sanctification to which 
believers are now raised. 

In the fourth place, the visible manifestations of God’s 
presence and communications of his will, instead of being 
wholly uninfluential or useless, are to excite fervent desires to 
visit the scene where he reveals himself, behold his glory, 
and receive new expressions of his will. When the Lord’s 
house, which is to be the place of his throne for ever, and 
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over which a cloud is to hover by day, and a pillar of fire 
by night, is established on the height of Mount Zion, all 
nations are to flow to it, in order that “he may teach them his 
ways, and that they may walk in his paths.” And they are 
the natural effects of such direct interpositions. It is to de- 
tract from the majesty of the Almighty, and contradict our 
nature, to suppose that the visible manifestations of his pre- 
sence, and communications of his will, should make no pro- 
found impression on the heart, and awaken no desire to 
receive the sensible tokens which he grants of his favor, and 
be made acquainted with his laws and purposes. They are 
tq strike the mind with a power, and excite awe, love, sub- 
mission, and desires to know and do his will, in degrees pro- 
portional to their greatness and grandeur. 

The objection is shown to be mistaken also by the fact that 
all the seasons of an extraordinary effusion of the Spirit 
of which we have a notice in the sacred volume, were 
seasons in an equal degree of the use of new and powerful 
means of instruction and impression, and that the direct effect 
of his most conspicuous and unusual gifts was the multipli- 
cation of those means. Thus, the period when his influences 
were bestowed on the Israelites in such measures that the 
whole nation were filled with his fear, was the period of their 
sojourn in the wilderness when he manifested himself by 
visible signs, made communications of his will that were 
directly perceptible by all, and wrought continual miracles 
to supply and defend them. When he descended on the day 
of Pentecost, and converted three thousand, his presence was 
indicated by a rushing mighty wind, flames of fire, and the 
gift of languages by which the spectators were roused to at- 
tention, disarmed of prejudice, and touched with awe, and 
the truths announced by the apostles, thereby invested with 
an immeasurably higher power than they would otherwise 
have possessed. And the whole period of the apostles’ 
ministry, which was distinguished beyond any other by the 
renovating agency of the Spirit, was signalized in an equal de- 
gree by the gift of miraculous powers, and works that were 
adapted to impress the beholders with a conviction that he 
was their author, startle them from unbelief, and strike them 
with wonder and fear. All subsequent seasons of extraordi- 
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nary effusions of the Spirit have in like manner been seasons 
of the unusual use of means. At such periods the word is 
preached with more than ordinary clearness and force, prayer 
is offered, warnings, appeals, and exhortations are uttered with 
greater frequency and urgency than usual; and it is in con. 
nexion with these subordinate agencies that the Spirit exerts 
his all-subduing and transforming power, while a discontinu- 
ance of them, and cessation of public worship, is speedily fol- 
lowed by a lapse to insensibility and worldliness. 

And, finally, the objection is confuted by the consideration 
that if means are not to be employed at that period in the 
communication of knowledge and excitement of holy affeg- 
tions, they must take place by mere infusion. But that would 
be inconsistent with the nature and ends of a moral govern- 
ment. It would make men passive not merely in the recep- 
tion of religious knowledge, but, at least, in a large degree 
also in the excitement of the affections, which is impossible to 
our nature, and incompatible with our responsibility. By the 
law of our constitution, our emotions and affections are excited 
by perceptions, thoughts, or feelings, of which we are con- 
scious, that precede the emotions or affections themselves. All 
mental feelings have an object by which they are awakened, and 
towards which they are exercised, and must from their nature. 
They are not isolated or independent acts or processes. That 
the awe, love, or dread of God may rise within us, he must 
be the object of thought, and in a relation adapted to excite 
the emotion that is felt towards him. That humbleness, sub- 
mission, faith, or penitence, may be felt, an object or considera- 
tion must be present to us to awaken it. Without the aid of 
these means, emotions and affections are physically impossible. 
They could not be directly infused or generated by the Spirit, 
without a violation of our nature. They could not be abso- 
lutely created in us without having their ground or reason 
solely in the creative act, instead of the object towards which 
they are exerted, which would both divest them of all merit, 
and make us irresponsible for their existence and nature. 
What would be the value of a love that was called into exist- 
ence without any consciousness in the agent that the object 
towards which it was directed, is lovely, and was made the 
object of the affection because of the views that are formed of 
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it? But it isin contradiction to the nature of such affections 
that they should be immediately created in that manner. It 
is in contradiction to them also that the agent should not have 
a consciousness that the reason of their being exercised, lies 
in his views of the objects towards which they are exerted. 

The communication of knowledge also to all individuals by 
mere infusion would be incompatible with the ends of a 
moral government ; as it would debar, at least in a great 
measure, from the voluntary agencies which it is the aim of 
such an administration to excite and direct. The design of 
imposing laws, ordaining rites, giving instructions, and institut- 
ing means to ends, is to put men in a condition to act as 
intelligent agents, display their affections, and render a volun- 
tary obedience. The purpose for which prophets and apostles 
were inspired was, that the revelations made to them might 
be communicated to others, and become a permanent means 
of knowledge and influence. No individual, so far as we 
know, has ever been inspired except for the purpose of quali- 
fying him to be a teacher of others. But the communication 
to men universally of all truth that excites and sanctifies, by 
mere infusion, would preclude the reception of instruction from 
others, and the voluntary acquisition of knowledge, and excite- 
ment of the affections by individuals. It would make them 
passive in respect to their thoughts of God, of their obliga- 
tions, and of the work of redemption, and leave them without 
any emotions but such as rose involuntarily. To read the word 
of God, to meditate on his government, to study and contem- 
plate his works, would be to use means, to gain knowledge in 
a different form from immediate infusion. Voluntarily to 
revolve the truths that had been revealed, contemplate their 
greatness and majesty, offer acts of homage, or observe com- 
memorative rites, would be to employ means to excite and 
give intensity to the emotions and affections in a method 
wholly different from their direct infusion by the Spirit. In 
whatever relation, then, the objection is considered, it is un- 
tenable. Instead of vindicating the Holy Spirit’s office, it is 
in fact inconsistent alike with his word -and our nature, gives 
a false view of his work, and in effect exhibits him as inter- 
cepting the race from an intelligent and voluntary obedience, 
instead of raising them to exalted piety. 
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2. An objection drawn from the re-institution of sacrifices 
is far more generally relied on, and is thought by many to 
confute the whole system.of views we have advanced, respect- 
ing the restoration and re-adoption of the Israelites. The sacri- 
fices, it is alleged, of the Mosaic dispensation being typical of 
Christ, were superseded by his death. It is not supposable, 
therefore, that they are to be re-appointed. The period during 
which the office they filled was requisite to the faith of the 
church, has passed. They now not only are not needed, but 
are wholly inappropriate. But if they are not again to be 
offered, why should a Levitical priesthood be re-appointed ? 
And if there is neither to be a re-offering of sacrifices, nor a 
re-institution of Levites in a ministry, why should a temple 
be re-erected at Jerusalem? And if there is not to be a 
temple, a peculiar worship, nor a Levitical ministry, why 
should God manifest himself visibly there? And, if none of 
these are to take place, what end is to be answered by the 
restoration of that people? 

But the premises of this objection, though indisputable, 
furnish no ground for the conclusion. The sacrifices of the 
ancient temple were most certainly typical of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, and owe their significance and dignity to that office ; and 
though not abrogated by a formal command at the institution 
of Christianity, nor immediately discontinued by Jewish 
converts, were, in fact, superseded by his death. The apostle 
represents the promise of a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, under which God is to put his laws into their minds, 
and write them in their hearts, as showing that the first cove- 
nant with them was old, and was, therefore, to be set aside. 
“In that he saith a new covenant, he hath made the first old; 
now that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish 
away.” He represents, also, the ordinances of divine service 
and a worldly sanctuary as elements of that covenant, and 
exhibits that sanctuary and its rites as imposed only “till the 
time of reformation,” Heb. viii. 10-13; ix. 1—10. 

The fact, however, that these sacrifices were types of 
Christ who was then to come, and that the peculiar dispensa- 
tion of which they were a part was set aside by his death 
and the institution of the church under the gospel, does not 
prove that the offering of victims in a different relation is not 
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to be renewed under a future dispensation. That is a ques- 
tion of revelation. If God has announced that they are 
again to be offered by his appointment, that annunciation is 
to be received with the same implicit faith and submission as 
any other. The certainty we have from his word that they 
were set aside at the introduction of Christianity, no more 
proves that he does not teach us in the prophecies that they 
are again to be offered at Christ’s second advent, than the 
certainty we have from his word that they are then to be 
re-appointed, proves that they were not abrogated at his first 
coming. Their being offered in one relation under the first 
dispensation, is no evidence that they cannot be offered in 
another, under that which is to come. There is no absolute 
inconsistency between their being presented as types of Christ 
under the first, and as commemoratives, or memorials of his 
death, under the other. Has God clearly foreshown that they 
are again to be offered? We have then as absolute a cer- 
tainty of it, as of any other future event which he has 
revealed. Is there a relation in which they may be offered, 
that, as far as we can see, is in perfect harmony with Christ’s 
work? Are they adapted in an eminent degree to such a 
commemoration of his death, expression of faith in him, and 
recognition of all the great truths which his redemption 
involves, as become his people? And have we reason to 
believe that the nations, at the period when they are to be 
re-offered, will peculiarly need some such rite, through which 
they can acknowledge and commemorate those truths and 
gain deep impressions of them? Then we have an adequate 
indication of the reason for which they are to be reinstated. 
And that such a necessity will exist, that they have such an 
adaptation, and that their re-appointment is clearly predicted, 
we have already sufficiently shown. The fact, accordingly, 
that they are to be re-appointed, yields corroboration to all 
the other events that are predicted in connexion with them. 
They are an element in a great system of means, each one of 
which naturally involves the others. If sacrifices are again 
to be offered, there must be a ministry to present them. If 
there are to be sacrifices and a ministry, then there must be 
a temple ; and if a temple, it must be in a designated place. 
If Jerusalem be that place and the Levites its ministers, then 
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the Israelites must be restored. If the Israelites are to be 
restored in order to that ministry, and sacrifices are re- 
enjoined, then there must be a new revelation ; and if a new 
revelation and institution of such a dispensation, it will be in 
harmony with it, that God should visibly manifest himself 
there, and give signals of his gracious presence, that all the 
worshippers may behold. 

3. The representation that the Most High is then to mani- 
fest himself visibly to men, and give them new commands 
and revelations, is held by many to be a strong objection to 
these views. It is inconsistent with the dignity of the Eter- 
nal Word, it is said, to descend and reign on the throne of 
the world ; and that no reason can be seen why he should 
then reveal himself visibly, institute new laws, and receive a 
direct homage, any more than now, and no ground for th¢ 
supposition that it could be the means of any beneficial effects. 
But the question, we reply, whether he is to come in person 
and reveal himself visibly at Jerusalem, does not turn on its 
according with our views of what is suitable to his dignity, 
nor on our being aware of all the beneficial effects that may 
result from it. Has he clearly announced to us that he is 
thus to come, reveal himself, and reign? If, as we have 
shown, he has, it does not become us to set aside that annun- 
ciation and substitute another in its place. It is not our 
prerogative to determine what measures he shall employ to 
make himself known to men, and raise them from the thral- 
dom of sin. 

But why should it be incompatible with his infinite majesty 
to descend to the earth and manifest himself to men? Can 
it be any more inconsistent with the grandeur of his perfec- 
tions to reign over them when redeemed from sin and misery, 
than it was to become incarnate and die for their redemption? 
Can it detract from his glory to reign over them here, any 
more than it does to reign over the spirits of the just made 
perfect in heaven? Or why should his visible presence, the 
communication of his will, a direct homage of him, and the 
reception from him of sensible manifestations of his favor, be 
any less adapted to produce a deep realization of his being 
and majesty, and fill the heart with awe, love, submission, and 
joy, than they are in the heavenly world? Or why should 
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they be any less necessary to raise the race here to a perfect 
obedience, than they are in heaven to maintain the sancti- 
fied there in unspotted holiness? Those who offer this 
objection surely cannot have realized its import. They can- 
not have considered what the wants of the race are then to 
be; what the condition is to which it is to be raised; nor 
what the impressions are that must naturally be produced by 
the visible presence of the Almighty, and manifestation of his 
will. 

4. It is objected, also, that the elevation of the Israelites to 
such an exalted relationship to God would naturally inflame 
their bigotry and pride, and unfit them for their office, for 
which meekness and humbleness must be indispensable quali- 
fications. 

To this we reply, that God has expressly foreshown that 
instead of pride, they are to be penetrated with a sense of 
their unworthiness, and give to his grace the glory of all their 
peculiar blessings. The loftiness of man is then to be cast 
down, and the height of men to be brought low, and Jehovah 
alone exalted: and this full and eternal prostration of their 
pride is to be accomplished by his interposition in the terrors 
of his majesty to destroy his enemies, and redeem his people, 
Isaiah ii. 10-22. 

5. And, finally, to the representation that all nations are to 
repair to the house of thé Lord at Jerusalem, and all the 
families of the earth worship there, it is objected that an 
annual journey there of individuals universally will be physi- 
cally impossible. It will not be necessary, however, to the 
verification of the prophecy, that all individuals should go 
there. The nations may appear by their rulers or represen- 
tatives. -As the prediction that God would gather all nations 
at Jerusalem to battle at the period of Christ’s advent implies 
—not that all the individuals of all nations will be assembled 
there, but, as we learn from other passages, only their rulers 
and armies. 

None of these objections, then, are of any validity. These 
great purposes which God has revealed, instead of being 
reasonless or inappropriate, are worthy of his perfections, and 
suited to the ends which he is to accomplish by them, and 
should be contemplated with adoring acknowledgments by 
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men ; for they are designed to raise them to the lofty know- 
ledge, and impress them with the deep convictions that are 
necessary to perfect their sanctification. And with what 
grandeur they unfold the great scheme of God’s administra- 
tion! They show that he designs to grant men here such 
visible manifestations of his presence and tokens of his favor 
as are now enjoyed by the redeemed in heaven! Can any 
other measure be conceived of such adaptation to produce a 
resistless realization of his being, his greatness, his glory, and 
his dominion, to touch the heart with awe, submission, and 
faith, and fill it with love and devotedness? How will blind. 
ness, unbelief, doubt, and indifference vanish for ever 
at the splendors of his presence? There will be no atheists, 
no infidels, no idol worshippers, no scorners then. The first 
gleam of his diadem, the first accent of his voice, will do 
more to convict his enemies and annihilate their errors than 
all that his people could do in a thousand generations. Are 
there any among his disciples who would not welcome such a 
‘method of conquering the world,—who would not be awed 
and transported at the prospect of such a vision,—who would 
deem it no accession to their privileges to enjoy his presence 
here, as the redeemed enjoy it in the skies ? 

They show that it is his purpose to enact such new laws 
and make such new revelations of his will, as will be suited 
to the altered condition of the w8rld, and the peculiar duties 
to which men are then to be called. The nations are to 
go to the temple where he reveals himself, that he may teach 
them his ways, and that they may walk in his paths, for the law 
is to go forth from him, and the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem. They will there obtain all the knowledge they need 
both of him and themselves. They will no longer be lost in 
uncertainties ; they will no longer be embarrassed with doubt ; 
they will no longer be misled by false prophets who deliver 
unauthorized messages in his name ; nor by incompetent and 
deceitful teachers, who give a false construction of his word; 

and from what a crowd of dangers will that deliver them! 
What an exhaustless source will it prove of accessions to their 
wisdom, and aids and excitements to their piety! How many 
questions will then be resolved that have in all past ages been 
in ceaseless debate? How many sophisms, how many false 
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theories, how many impious assumptions that have been the 
means of betraying thousands and millions into delusion and 
ruin, will then receive an eternal confutation and be swept 
for ever from the faith of men! How many truths that are 
now doubted, misconceived, or unknown, will then be 
unfolded to the universal gaze in their true proportions, and 
shine with a dazzling splendor! 

They show that a system of rites is then to be instituted 
suited to the wants of the race when sanctified, through which 
they may publicly testify in the most emphatic manner their 
recognition and. belief of all the great truths on which the 
work of redemption is founded, rise to a lofty sense of their 
relations to him, and receive direct and transporting signals 
of his acceptance of their worship. Is there anything in our 
condition now that approaches in dignity and grandeur to 
this? What are our present dim assurances, compared to 
the tokens he will then give of the reception of his people’s 
homage ? What are our joys now in comparison with the 
raptures the accents of forgiveness from his lips, and welcome 
to the blessings of his eternal kingdom, will then inspire ? 

They show that all nations are to share in the benefits of 
the visible manifestations he is to make of himself at Jerusa- 
lem, and the worship that is to be offered there. “They are to 
go there annually to pay their homage, meet the tokens of his 
acceptance, and obtain instruction respecting their duty and 
his purposes. And what a beautiful and effective method 
will that be of maintaining in them a vivid sense of their 
relations to him, quickening expectation, kindling love, 
raising them to exalted knowledge, and confirming them 
in allegiance. Let us suppose a body to proceed from our 
country to present the homage of this nation, what an interest 
would it excite in the whole population? How momentous 
would the embassage be felt to be! What profound realiza- 
tions would be awakened of the condescension and love of 
God in meeting in that manner the representatives of his 
people? What a season of awe, adoration, faith, and thanks- 
giving would that be at which the sacrifices were to be 
offered, and the signals of God’s favor received! What an 
epoch would it be of joy, of gratitude, and of adoring celebra- 
tion, when they returned and made known the fulfilment of 
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their embassy ; depicted the grandeurs they had witnessed of 
the Almighty’s presence, and announced the assurances they 
had received of his favor! And with what awe would the 
laws he had enjoined be received! Can any doubt that it 
would be a season of transcendant interest; that it would 
exalt the thoughts and raise the affections, to an elevation 
immeasurably beyond the loftiest forms of our present experi- 
ence, and be eminently suited to the wants and dispositions of 
the race, when universally sanctified ? 

And, finally, they show that the race is to dwell on the 
earth, and continue to be sanctified through an endless round 
of time. As the new heavens and the new earth are to remain 
for ever before the Lord, so are the Israelites and Gentiles to 
remain, and all flesh worship before him from one sabbath to 
another for ever. How worthy of Christ’s interposition does 
fhe work of redemption, as thus exhibited, appear! Instead 
of being completed, as is generally expected, within a few 


hundred years, it is to continue through eternal ages! Instead 


of being confined to a small number, it is to extend to a vast- 
ness and illimitableness, proportional in a measure to the 
greatness of the condescension and awfulness of the sacrifice 
by whieh he aecomplished it! 





Art. V.—Swepensore’s Tueory or Sympots AND LANGUAGE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


§ ‘Emanvet Swepensore, who about the middle of the last 
century wrote largely on the Apocalypse, and under a claim 
to extraordinary illumination, advanced a new and peculiar 
view of symbolic representation, founded not on the nature of 
the symbols or law of analogy, but partly on an hypothesis, 
or dogma in.respect to the nature of God and creatures, and 
partly on a:theory of a second, or spiritual sense of words. 

I. He‘held that God and each of his creatures and works 
has both an interior and an exterior nature; and especially 
that angels have, like men, a body as well as a spirit, and ani- 
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mals, vegetables, and all other organized existences, a soul, as 
well as a body ; and that the body is the out-birth and effect 
of the soul, in much the same manner as a flower is the out- 
growth of the plant by which it is borne. He says: 


“That nothing exists in nature, but from a spiritual principle, is 
because there cannot anything be given, unless it has a soul. All that 
is called soul, which is essence; for what has not in itself an essence, 
this does not exist, for it is a nonentity, because there is no esse from 
which it is. Thus it is with nature: its essence from which it exists is 
the spiritual principle, because this has in itself the divine esse, and also 
the divine power of acting, creating, and forming, as will be seen from 
what follows. This essence may also be called soul, because all that is 
spiritual Zives ; and what is alive, when it acts into what is not alive, as 
into what is natural, causes it to have as it were life, or to derive some- 
what of the appearance thereof from the living principle ;—the latter in 
vegetables—the former in animals. That nothing in nature exists but 
from what is spiritual, is because no effect is given without a cause. 
Whatever exists in effect, is from a cause. . . . Thus it is with nature. 
The singular and most singular things thereof are an effect from a cause 
which is prior to it, and which is interior to it, and which is superior to 
it, and also is immediately from God; for a spiritual world is given ; 
that world is prior, inéerior, and superior to the natural world, whereof 
everything of the spiritual world is a cause; and everything of the 
natural world is an effect... . And so it is that nothing in nature 
exists except from something spiritual, and by it.”—Ath. Creed, 94, 
quoted by Professor Bush, and in respect to which he says : 

“Tf this be well founded we can no longer recognise creation as the 
immediate product of the divine fiat, but as always proceeding through 
the spiritual world, which itself proceeds, by emanation, from the Lord 
himself. All living organisms, whether animal or vegetable, are the 
elaborations of spiritual essences, which become fixed and sensibly mir- 
rored in material embodiments; and this fact discloses the true ground 
of correspondences, . . . 

“The essence of a bird, therefore, is a spiritual entity, which becomes 
a living bird, by being fixed in, or clothed with, a material body; and 
this entity is from the infinitude of the divine affections and thoughts. 
In the first bird created there is primarily existing a psychical form, or 
spiritual body, which, by the inflowing of the divine life, and by the 
law which connects matter with spirit, works out a material body, cor- 
responding with what we may term the psychical, or soul body, and 
adapted to its uses and ends in the natural world. But with all subse- 
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quent birds the case is different : here the creation is by pro-creation, in 
which the parent transmits the psychical principle, the interior form; 
and this is endowed with the power of gathering around it the earthly 
elements necessary to the construction of the body of the bird ; the all- 
pervading life of the divine love meantime flowing in and animating it, 
and endowing it with the intelligence or instinct appropriate to the 
peculiar character of its reigning affection. This psychical principle, 


however, in birds and beasts, unlike that of man, is not immortal, but is 


dissipated at death.”—Letter to Dr. Woods, pp. 58, 59. 


II. He held that the relation in which symbols, which are 
universally perceptible by the senses, and are corporeal, 
therefore, or the phenomena or effects of what is material, 
are used as representatives, is that of effects to their interior 
or spiritual causes, and thence that the things which they 
represent are universally spiritual. He says: 


“Tt is known, or may be known, that there is a spiritual world, and 
that there is a natural world. The spiritual world, in its universal 
sense, is the world where spirits and angels dwell. In a particular sense, 
there is a spiritual world and a natural world appertaining to every 
individual man ; his internal man being to him a spiritual world, but 
his external being to him a natural world. The things which flow in 
out of the spiritual world, and are presented in the natural, are in general 
representations ; and so far as they agree together they are correspond- 
ences.”—Arcana Celestia, 2920. “ That natural things REPRESENT 
spiritual, and that they correspond together, may also be known from 
this consideration: that what is natural cannot possibly have existence, 
except from a cause prior to itself. This cause is of spiritual origin; 
and there is nothing natural which doth not thence derive the cause of 
its existence. Natural forms are effects, nor can they appear as causes, 
still less as causes of causes, or principles, but they receive their forms 
according to their use, in the place where they are. Still, however, Taz 
FORMS OF EFFECTS REPRESENT the things appertaining to their CAUSES: 


yea, these latter things represent those which appertain to their Pris- ' 


crpLes. Thus all natura things REPRESENT the things appertaining 
to the spiriTvAL, to which they corrEsPonD ; and spiritual things, also, 
represent the things appertaining to the celestial from which they are 
derived,” 2991. ... “From hence it may further appear how all 
natural forms, both animate and inanimate, are representative of spiritual 
and celestial things which are in the Lord’s kingdom; that is, that all 
and single things in nature are representative, according to the measure 
and quality of their correspondence.” —A. C. 3002. 
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“Hence, then, it may appear what correspondence is, and whence it 
is; also what representation is, and whence ; viz. that correspondence is 
between those things which are of the light of heaven, and of the light 
of the world ; that is, between those things which are of the’ internal, or 
spiritual man, and those which are of the external, or natural man ; and 
that representation is whatever exists in the things which are of the 
light of the world; that is, whatever exists in the external or natural 
man, respectively to those things which are of the light of heaven ; that 
is, which are from the intérnal, or spiritual man.”—A. C. 3226, quoted 
by Mr. Clissold, Letters to Dr. Whately, pp. 197, 198, and Mr. Bush, 
Swedenborg Library, pp. 120-124. 


Mr. Clissold and Professor Bush present the same views in 
their statement of Swedenborg’s theory of the relation in 
which symbols are used as representatives. 


“Analogy implies, . . . . . in its primary form, a relation, 
not between one natural thing and another natural thing, but between 
a natural thing and a spiritual thing, such as the relation of the spirit 
to the body, or of the spiritual world to the natural. The relation of 
analogy, therefore, when considered in its strict signification, is not the 
relation of one natural effect to another, of one natural cause to another, 
and so forth, but the relation of a natural effect to its spiritual cause, 
or the spiritual cause to its natural effect; thus the relation of a prior 
principle to a posterior, of a higher to a lower, or vice versd. The 
order of analogy is thus the order presented to us in processes of crea- 
tion, generation, or production. It is by analogy, in its primary sense, 
that we interpret the Word of God, and the visible creation in relation 
to that Word; and by analogy, in its secondary sense, that we interpret 
the phenomena of visible nature. The foundation of this distinction 
rests upon the principle that the natural world, with all its secondary 
causes,'is but a world of effects, the spiritual world alone being the 
world of causes: hence the analogy of the natural world to the spiritual 
is that of effect to cause, whereas all analogies between one natural thing 
and another are analogies between one natural effect ‘and anslnes : 
hence analogy in its secondary, not in its primary sense.”—Letter to 
Dr. Whately, p. 194. 

“The doctrine of correspondence, as developed by Swedenborg, is 
nothing else, in fact, than the relation of cause and effect. A smile on 
the countenance corresponds with a particular state or affection of the 
spirit, simply for the reason, that the interior pleasurable affection is the 
cause of the peculiar conformation of the muscles of the face which we 
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callasmile. . . . . . But if this holds in regard to the counte- 
nance, why not in regard to the whole body? How can we resist the 
impression, that the body is elaborated by the soul, and brought into a 
universal conformity or correspondence with its distinguishing powers, 
or attributes? If so, it is easy to perceive that the hand is not merely 
a fitting metaphorical emblem of the power of the soul, of which it is 
the executor, but that it is the true correspondent of this principle, inas- 
much as it is the power of the soul which causes the hand to exist, 
But why shall the principle be admitted as ‘having this extent, no 
more? Why should it not be conceded as obtaining throughout the 
whole range of created things? Why not regard it as the all-pervading 
law of the universe, that form corresponds with essence, and as all 
essence is spirit, that every material olject is the correspondent to some 
spiritual affection or thought? . . . We hesitate not to subscribe 
to Swedenborg’s doctrine, that the whole universe is an outbirth from 
the Deity, every part and portion of which corresponds to some one of 
the infinite divine perfections and attributes, just as the human body, in 
whole and in particular, corresponds to the faculties and properties of 
the human soul, The relation in both cases is that of cause and effect, 
and as the body is the mirror of the soul, so the universe is a mirror of 
its Author.”—Professor Bush, Swedenborg Lib., pp. 118, 119. 


Ill. He held that the representative office of the symbols 
is nothing more than that of the mere words in which they 
are described, taken in their spiritual sense, and thereby 
divests them of their peculiar function as symbols, and makes 
their interpretation turn, not on their nature, but on the laws 
of a spiritual philology. He says: 


“When man’s interior sight is opened, which is the sight of his 
spirit, then there appear the things of another life, which cannot possi- 
bly be made visible to the sight of the body. The visions of the pro- 
phets were nothing else. There are in heaven, as was said above, con- 
tinual representatives of the Lord and of his kingdom; and there are 
also significatives, insomuch that nothing at all exists before the sight 
of the angels, which is not representative and significative. Hence are 
the representatives and significatives of the Word ; for the Word is 
through heaven from the Lord.”—A.C. 1619. 

“Tt may appear surprising to every one, that the animals mentioned 
in the Word, and also those offered in sacrifices, should signify goods 
and truths, or what is the same, celestial and spiritual, but it is per- 
mitted to state in a few words whence it is. In the world of spirits 
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various representatives are exhibited, and frequently there appear before 
the eyes of spirits animals, as horses with various trappings, oxen, cows, 
lambs, and divers other kinds, s6metimes such as were never seen on 
the earth, but are only representatives ; such things were also seen by 
the Prophets, as they are recorded in the Word, which likewise were 
from them. The animals that appear there are representatives of the 
affections of good and truth, and also of evil and the false: good spirits 
know perfectly well what they signify, and also collect thence what is 
the subject of discourse amongst the angels; for the discourse of the 
angels, when it flows down into the world of spirits, is sometimes thus 
exhibited in representatives. As, for example, when horses appear, 
the good spirits know that the discourse of the angels is about things 
intellectual ; when oxen and cows appear, that it is about natural goods ; 
when sheep appear, that it is about rational goods, and about probity ; 
when lambs, that it is about goods still more interior, and about inno- 
cence: and so on in other cases. Inasmuch as the men of the most 
ancient chtrch communicated with spirits and angels, and also had 
visions and dreams continually, like those of the prophets, hence, as 
soon as they saw any beast, the idea occurred to them what it signified. 
From them first arose representatives and significatives, which remained 
long after their times, and at length were held in such veneration by 
reason of their antiquity, that men wrote by mere representatives, and 
the books which were not so written were accounted of no value, and if 
written within the church, of no sanctity. Hence, and from other hidden 
causes . . . the books of the Word also were written." —A.C, 2179. 
Quoted in Professor Bush’s Letter to Dr. Woods, pp. 56, 57. 


It is apparent from these and other similar passages that the 
office of these representative objects is nothing more than that 
of the nouns, as he interprets them, by which the things they 
denote are designated. A horse, like the word understanding in 
his spiritual vocabulary, stands for the human intellect. A 
lamb, like the word innocence, for mildness and inoffensive- 
ness of temper. 

IV. And, finally, he regarded the words of the Scriptures 
generally, especially of the Old Testament, as having a repre- 
sentative function, like that of symbolic agents, which he deno- 
minated their spiritual sense, and thereby denied that the office 
of symbols is peculiar to them, and exhibited the historical and 
didactic portions of the sacred word, as subject to the same 
rules of interpretation as the visions of Daniel and John. 


“The angels do not retain the least idea of any person mentioned in 
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the Word, nor consequently of his name. What Abram is, what Isaac, 
and Jacob, they no longer know, forming to themselves an idea from those 
things which, in the Word, are represented and signified by them, 
Names and vocal expressions are like earthly coverings, or scabs, which 
fall off when they enter into heaven. Hence may appear that by names 
in the Word are signified nothing else than things, concerning which 
I have frequently discoursed with the angels, and have been fully 
instructed by them as to the truth. The speech of spirits among them- 
selves, is not a speech of words, but of ideas, such as are those of human 
thought independent of words.”—Ac. 1876. 


“The names and vocal expressions” of the Scriptures, 
then, according to this statement, in their spiritual office, 
stand for a wholly different set of things from those which 
they denote in their ordinary and natural use. The name 
Abram, in its spiritual sense, does not stand for the man 
Abram, whom it is employed in ordinary speech to denote; 
but for that thing in the spiritual world, which, according to 
Swedenborg’s psychological theory, is its correspondent or 
cause. 


“Names, countries, nations, and the like, are not at all known to those 
who are in heaven; they have no idea of such things, but of the reali- 
ties signified thereby. It is from the internal sense that the word of the 
Lord lives, this sense being like the soul, of which the external sense is as 
it were the body ; and the case with the Word is as with man, when his 
body dies then his soul lives; and when the soul lives, then he is no 
longer acquainted with the things that relate to the body: thus when 
he comes amongst the angels, he knows not what the word is in its 
literal sense, but only what it is in its soul. Such was the man of the 
ancient church ; were he living at this day on earth, and were he to 
read the Word, he would not at all remain in the sense of the letter, 
but it would be as if he did not see it, but only the internal form ab- 
stracted from the letter, and this in such a manner as if the letter had no 
existence. Thus he would dwell on the life or soul of the Word. The 
case 1s the same with every part of the Word, even with the historicals, 
which are altogether such as they are related: but yet not even the 
minutest word is given, which does not in the internal sense involve 
arcana, which never become apparent to those who keep their attention 
fixed on the historical context.”—A. C. 1147, quoted in Mr. Bush’s Letter 
to Dr. Woods, pp. 54, 55. 


The spiritual sense then of the words of the Scriptures, is the 
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sense which in heaven or the world of angels and departed 
spirits, is attached to the things of which they are here the 
names. The spiritual sense of the word horse, for example, 
is the idea which a horse itself represents in the speech of 
angels: and that is the human understanding. The spiritual 
meaning of the word lamb, is the idea which a lamb itself 
represents in heaven, and that is innocence. The office of 
the spiritual interpretation of words, accordingly, is simply 
to indicate what it is which the things here literally denoted 
by the words, represent in the hieroglyphics of heaven. 

Such are the great elements of his peculiar views of sym- 
bols and a spiritual sense. In respect to the first of these 
hypotheses, that all the agents and organisms of nature have a 
formative soul, of which the organism itself or body is the out. 
growth or effect, which ‘is the basis of his theory, both of 
symbolization and a spiritual sense, we remark, first, that it is 
wholly gratuitous. He offers no proof of it, beyond his own 
asseveration ; and that is a sufficient reason for rejecting it 
as a guide in the interpretation of the Apocalypse. To take 
it instead of the revelation which is presented in the prophecy 
itself of the principles on which its symbols are used, were to 
reject God’s own testimony, and receive a creature’s in its 
place. : 

Next, his theory of God and creatures is a theory of panthe- 
ism, differing in no important element from that of Spinoza, ex- 
cept that it represents all material forms as emanating from 
God, instead of an eternal expansion of the divine essence ; 
and becoming material by their emanation, in place of having 
subsisted eternally as matter. Every material existence, 
every finite spirit is, on his hypothesis, as much a part of the 
sole self-existent essence, as the infinite intelligence himself is 
which the word Jehovah is employed to designate. This 
monstrous feature sufficiently shows it to be a total and stu- 
pendous error. 

. Thirdly. But apart from that consideration, there are ample 
proofs of its erroneousness in regard to men, animals, and 
other organized existences. It is inconsistent with the ac- 
count given in the Scriptures of the creation of man. God 
formed his body out of the dust, not out of his soul, and 
anterior to the creation of his soul, not subsequently. 
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If our souls are the causes of our bodies, their agency in 
their formation lies wholly out of the sphere of our knowledge, 
and can never be proved by us. We have no consciousness 
of their exerting it. If they are then the formers of our bodies, 
it must be by powers of which we are wholly unaware, and 
the exercise of which is not only independent of the will, 
but unknown to the perceptive faculties. How, then, are their 
existence and agency to be proved? Not by experience. Not 
by the testimony of creatures, for they cannot know that they 
have faculties of which they have no consciousness. If such 
powers, then, exist, they can be known only by a revelation 
from God. But we have no such revelation. This theory, 
then, is not only not proved to be true, but cannot be shown 
to be such except by an express and miraculous announcement 
from heaven. How improbable it is that the mind has any 
such agency in the formation of the body is seen from its 


absolute ignorance of the structure of a large portion of its 


minute parts. It has no knowledge whatever of one of a 
million of its constituents. It knows nothing definitely, for 
example, of the muscles which it plies every moment. There 
is nothing in the universe with which it is more totally unac- 
quainted than the organs which it moves in speech. It has 
no conception of their numbers, their arrangements, their 
powers, the mode in which they relax and contract, or what 
the exciting agent is which is transmitted to them whenever 
it moves them. There probably is not an individual on the 
earth, except those who have studied anatomy, and not all of 
those, who have any conception or can form a tolerable con- 
jecture where the muscles are attached by which breathing is 
accomplished ; or who know what it is that causes the air to 
enter the lungs. It is incredible that the soul is the forma- 
tive cause of organs of which it is thus utterly unconscious 
and ignorant; that it gives them existence, determines their 
nature, numbers, and functions, settles their arrangement, and 
unites them together, so as to form such a harmonious and 
living whole, and make them capable of the agencies they 
exert. To ascribe to it that office, is to invest it with the 
attributes of the Deity, and make it the contriver and creator 
of its body, and in absolute unconsciousness both of that 
work and of the powers by which it accomplishes it! Can 
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ingenuity frame a propesition involving a more stupendous 
solecism ? 

It is in contradiction to innumerable facts in respect to the 
body of which we have the most ample knowledge. It is 
absolutely known that it is not an outgrowth of the soul, but 
that its primary elements are derived from its parents and 
are material, and that all the subsequent accessions made to 
it anterior to its birth, are drawn from without. It is equally 
well known that the particles that are afterwards incorporated 
with it are introduced from without, and wrought into its 
frame by the body itself, not the soul. It is the body that 
eats and drinks, not the spirit. It is the body that elaborates 


the food it receives, and incorporates it with itself in the form of — 


blood, flesh, muscle, and bone, not the soul. Can anything 
be more obviously in contradiction to these great facts of 
which we are thus fully cognisant, than the assertion that the 
body which is thus formed, is the outbirth or effect of the 
soul ? 

Itis inconsistent with the phenomena of the body in sickness 
and under injuries from violence. If the soul be the forma- 
tive cause of its body, as it ought to be conscious of the mo- 
mentous office which it fills, so it ought to be able at its will 
to reproduce any part that is rent away by violence, and 
renew and restore to health what is impaired by disease. 
When the limbs of a soldier are carried away by a shot, his 
spirit, if armed with such creative powers, ought to replace the 
severed parts by new limbs, and restore his “ organism” to its 
original integrity and vigor, with at least something of the 
facility with which Satan recovered— 


“ When Michael’s sword, with discontinuous wound 
Passed through him, but the etherial substance closed, 
Not long divisible.” 


But no such self-restoration by the agency of the soul is 
ever witnessed on the field of slaughter, or on the couch of 
the diseased. If wounds are healed, if health is recovered by 
the sick, and strength by the feeble, it is by remedies adminis- 
tered to the body, and from without; not from the independ- 
ent energies of the mind.. Were the soul the cause of its 
body, it would not be possible from their nature to prove that 
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the curing of the deaf, blind, and lame, the restoration of the 
sick, and the resurrection of the dead, ascribed to our Lord 
and his disciples, were not wrought by the souls of the in. 
dividuals who were the subjects of those miracles, in place of 
his Almighty power. If the mind possess and exert the 
power by which its body is formed, how can it be demon- 
strated from the nature of such events, that a sudden recovery 
from disease to health or return from death to life, is not the 
work of its own powers also, and not of God’s? As it would 
be as adequate to the one effect as the other, there is nothing 
in the nature of such a restoration, to show that it could not 
. equally well as the other be the work of the soul. 

And finally, it is inconsistent with the phenomena of death. 
If the soul were the cause of its body, and the source of its 
life and energy, it would seem that the obstruction of its 
functions, the decay of its powers, and its death, must also be 
the work of the soul. Disease and death, however, do not 
have their origin in the mind. It is not by a volition either 
directly or indirectly, that the body becomes the prey of fever, 
inflammation, paralysis, debility, and death. Instead, it is in 
spite of the fervent wishes and endeavors of the spirit, that 
disease ravages the body, and that it sinks at length under 
the stroke of death. Arm it with the omnipotence which 
Swedenborg ascribes to it, and who would ever yield himself 
to the king of terrors? Who would permit old age to fix its 
blight upon his aspect; to rob his limbs of strength and elasti- 
city, and blast all his powers with deformity and decay? 
Who would not perpetuate the freshness and glow of youth, 
and live on in vigor and activity through eternal years ? 

To this it will perhaps be objected by the disciples of 
Swedenborg that he did not regard the soul as consciously 
exerting the agency which he ascribes to it, in the formation 
of the body, and that we are reasoning, therefore, against a 
false construction of his theory, instead of the theory itself. 
But we reply, in the first place, that it is in our judgment 
inconsistent with the nature of the soul, that it should be the 
formative cause of such stupendous effects, without any 
knowledge of it whatever. In the next place, if it truly 
possess the power and exert the agency which Swedenborg 
ascribes to it, it still is as difficult to account for the pheno- 
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mena of disease, decay, and death, on the supposition that it 
js unconscious of the office it fills, as it is on the other hypo- 
thesis. If there is such a power lodged in it, as to give 
existence to the body, quicken it with life, and endow it with 
all its energies, inasmuch as the soul is ever the same in 
nature and powers, and neyer by its own will intercepts or 
diminishes that creating and animating influence, why should 
it not act with uninterrupted and uniform vigor, and make its 
eflects as abiding and unchangeable as itself? Why should 
acause that never intermits its activity, nor diminishes its 
force, fail to give birth without variation to the same effects ? 
If itaet by a natural law, why should not that law be as 
invariable as other natural laws, by which the action of 
bodies on the earth is determined? Thirdly, if the soul were 
the cause of the body in the manner which Swedenborg 
represents, as it would force us to refer to it, in an equal 
degree, all the changes of which the body is the subject, it 
would compel us to regard the soul itself as undergoing 
changes in its nature and activity that correspond to those 
that take place in the body, and thence that it suffers disease, 
decay, and death. Those alterations of the body are, on his 
theory, as referable to the soul as are its existence and nature ; 
and the discontinuance of activity and life forms as absolute 
a proof of the discontinuance of the soul as life and activity 
are of its presence and agency. His theory, therefore, would 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that the death of the body 
is a consequence of the death of the soul, or, at least, of that 
part of it of which the body is the effect. But, fourthly, if 
it be held that -the soul is wholly unconscious of the great 
effect which Swedenborg ascribes to it, then his theory is of 
no significance whatever, inasmuch as it furnishes no solution 
of the mysteries it is designed to explain. By that concession 
the soul is not the formative cause of the body by virtue of 
any of its powers of which we have any ‘knowledge. It is 
not by its intellect, its affections, or its will, that it exerts 
that creative agency, but by some element of its nature or 
energy that is wholly unknown to us, and that lies beyond 
the grasp of our faculties. But that implies that the soul has 
an active nature that is wholly different from the intelligent 
and voluntary part of its being and of whose constitution and 
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attributes we have no knowledge. The theory furnishes no 
explication, therefore, of the origin and life of our bodies, 
It leaves us in as absolute ignorance as we were before. It 
only puts a mere word, that, by confession, stands for what is 
wholly unknown, in the place of a cause. It merely trans. 
fers the mystery from the body to the soul,—from what lies 
in a degree within our cognisance, to what is wholly beyond 
the circle of our vision, or else substitutes an unknown 
agency of the soul for the agency of God, and calls that “a 
great psychological fact,’—a grand solution of what on all 
other theories is an inexplicable mystery! Had he simply 
said—There is a cause intervening between God and man’s 
body, to which the formation of the latter is to be referred, 
but of whose nature we have no knowledge whatever, it 
would have given us as much information, and been as much 
entitled to be regarded as an explication of the origin of our 
bodies, as his theory now is. What a consummate delusion 
to imagine that this particle of pitchy darkness is a great sun 
of truth, that flashes irradiance over the universe of creatures, 
and unveils to our full gaze all the otherwise impenetrable 
arcana of their nature! 

To escape this result, his disciples will perhaps allege that 
as his theory is not founded on consciousness or observation, 
but was revealed to him, and discloses a fact that is without 
the scope of our unassisted faculties, its apparent inconsist- 
ency with what we know of the soul, is no decisive proof of 
its erroneousness, and that it must be received on the ground 
of the divine testimony on which Swedenborg himself re- 
ceived and taught it. To this we reply, that it not only was 
not in fact revealed to him by the Almighty, but that on his 
theory of God and creatures, it is absolutely impossible that a 
revelation should be made to him, or any one else, that could 
have any more authority than the ordinary opinions or con- 
ceptions of any other individual. On his pantheistic hypothesis 
no visions, imaginings, or ideas of any one creature can be 
communications from God any more than those of any other. 
All creatures, according to him, are parts of God, as absolute- 
ly as his undivided, or unemanated essence is; and their acts 
are his, as much as those of his infinite intelligence, will, 
or power. No one of them, therefore, can any more be a 
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communication from him, or of any more authority than any 
other. We are as much entitled to regard our rejections of 
his theory as the act of God, or the train of considerations 
in virtue of which we reject it, as a revelation from him, as 
Swedenborg had for the assertion that it was by a revelation 
from him that he received his theory. Inasmuch as by his 
psychological hypothesis, ail our acts are but outbirths or 
phenomena of the one great self-existent essence, why is not 
our conviction that Swedenborg’s theory is not a revelation 
as decisive a demonstration that it is not, as the opposite con- 
viction which he felt is, that it is a communication from the 
Almighty ? 

Thése considerations then, not to allege a crowd of others 
that confirm this conclusion—sufficiently show that his psy- 
chological theory, which he makes the basis of his scheme of 
interpretation, is wholly false in respect to our race, and 
equally so undoubtedly in regard to all other orders of con- 
scious creatures and forms of organized: matter. 

His theory which he founds on that hypothesis, that in 
symbolization, the objects which are symbolized are wholly 
spiritual, and the causes of the symbols by which they are re- 
presented, which is the chief peculiarity of his theory of 
symbolization, is equally groundless and false. 

There are but few instances in the symbolic prophecies in 
which a purely natural or material thing denotes what is 
purely spiritual. The most conspicuous are the seven lamps 
before the throne, Rev. iv. 5, the seven eyes of the Lamb, 
Rev. v. 6, which represent the Spirit of God; incense which 
denotes acts, Rev. v. 8, and white robes which symbolize a 
relation, Rev. xix. 8. All the other corporeal or material 
symbols without exception, we believe, denote corporeal or 
phenomenal things in this life, that are as natural as they 
themselves are. We at least know from the interpretations 
given of them in the prophecies themselves that that is the 
relation in which a large part of the most important of them 

are used. Thus the great tree of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
is explained as representing himself. The image is inter- 
preted as symbolizing the rulers of the four great kingdoms. 
The four great beasts and the ram and the goat of Daniel’s 
visions are also explained as representing the rulers of those 
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empires. The seven golden candlesticks and seven stars of 
the Apocalypse, the seven-headed wild beast, the woman borne 
on it, great Babylon, and the waters that surrounded the 
mountains, are employed as symbols of men in the natural 
body. In all these instances, the things represented are no 
more spiritual than the symbols themselves. A cruel, con- 
quering, and slaughtering monarch, is as much a corporeal and 
natural agent, and acts as exclusively in the sphere of the 
natural life, as a voracious lion, bear, or leopard, or a 
domineering goat. A faithful, a usurping, or an apostate 
ecclesiastic, is as much a corporeal agent, and acts as obvious. 
ly in the sphere of this life, as a conquering warrior, a bloody 
usurper, or a cruel oppressor. They both act towards men 
as corporeal as well as intellectual beings. The difference is 
that they act towards them in different relations, employ dif- 
ferent instruments, and produce different effects. The one 
employs force, and the menace of force ; the other knowledge 
and persuasion. The, one acts chiefly, on the body, the other 
on the mind. The one kills the body, or inflicts misery by 
taking away that which is necessary to its sustenance and 
enjoyment. The other subjects the soul to moral evils, and 
destroys it, on the one hand, by depriving it of the means that 
are essential to illumination, sanctification, and eternal life; 
and on the other, by leadingit into sins that involve it in ever- 
lasting destruction. The one inflicts a death by which the 
soul is separated from the body ; the other consigns both soul 
and body to an eternal death. 

We have, therefore, in the interpretations that are given us 
in the prophecies themselves, the most ample demonstration 
of the error of Swedenborg’s theory. On his hypothesis, the 
great image, in place of denoting dynasties of monarchs, or 
combinations of rulers, must have symbolized the god, who, 
according to the Babylonian faith, was enshrined in it. The 
tree, instead of symbolizing Nebuchadnezzar, must have 
denoted the formative principle or interior nature that animated 
it, and of which its trunk, branches, leaves, and fruit were the 
outgrowth and body; and the wild beasts, in place of repre- 
senting the monarchs of the four great empires, should have 
severally represented their own interior nature. 

The assumption on which he proceeds in this theory, that 
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the relation in which the symbols are used, is that simply of 
effects to their causes, is equally mistaken and contradictory 
to the prophecy. Nothing can be more certain than that the 
symbols of the prophecies are not effects of the things which 
they represent. Nebuchadnezzar was not the cause of the 
great tree of his dream, by which he was symbolized. The 
rulers denoted by the great image were not the causes of that 
image. Most of them were not in existence at the period of 
the dream in which Nebuchadnezzar beheld it. The wild 
beasts of Daniel’s visions were not effects of the Babylonian, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman dynasties which they symbolized. 
Most of the individuals represented by those beasts were not 
in existence at the time of the vision, and those that were 
had no agency in causing the visions in which their symbols 
were seen. The seven churches of Asia and their seven 
messengers were not the causes of the seven golden candle- 
sticks and seven stars by which they were symbolized. The 
nationalized hierarchies of the ten kingdoms, which did not 
exist till ages after, were not the causes of the great harlot 
and great Babylon, by which they are represented; nor the 
peoples, and multitudés, and nations, and tongues, the causes 
of the waters surrounding the seven hills by which they are 
denoted. His theory is thus in the most open contradiction 
to the Scriptures, and is certainly, therefore, mistaken. 

In exhibiting the relation of effects to their causes, as the 
basis of symbolization, it rejects the analogy on which they 
are in fact founded, and is again, by that consideration, shown 
to be erroneous. In order to an analogy, there must be a 
correlation between the representative and that which it 
represents. If the symbol be an agent, that which it denotes 
must also be an agent. If the symbol exert a representative 
act, that which the act symbolizes must also be an act. If it 
produces an effect in some other agent or object, that which 
that effect symbolizes must be a corresponding effect produced 
by the represented agent in some analogous agent or object. 
The relation of the several things represented to one another, 
as cause, act, effect, and object of action, must correspond to 
the relations to one another. of the things by which they are 
denoted ; otherwise there would be no parallel between 
them. Such is the principle on which all the symbols of the 
VOL. Il.—NO. III. 32 
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prophecies are employed. As the wild beasts of Daniel’s 
visions, for example, are agents, and seize, kill, devour, and 
trample down inferior animals, which are their natural prey; 
so the monarchs whom they represent are agents, who assail, 
slay, and oppress their fellow men, who are the natural objects 
of their passions. As -the great tree of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream yielded shelter and sustenance to. the fowls that lodged 
in its branches, and the beasts that reposed under its shadow; 
so Nebuchadnezzar yielded protection to the subjects of his 
rule, and contributed by his fostering care and bounty to their 
well-being. 

But Swedenborg’s theory rejects this correlation, and 
exhibits the only correspondence that subsists between the 
symbol and that which it denotes, as that of an effect to its 
interior or spiritual cause. There is, however, no analogy 
between an effect and the cause which produces it; between 
an act and the agent that exerts it. Instead of a correspond. 
ence, they present a contrast. According to him, the wild 
beasts should have been used as symbols in the relation 
simply of effects, not as agents devouring inferior animals, or 


contending with one another ; and the agents represented by . 


them should have been their own interior natures; the lion 
soul, the leopard soul, “the formative principle” of the bear, 
“the formative principle” of the ten-horned monster, the ram 
and goat “principles,’—not the monarchs of the four great 
empires ; and the acts ascribed to these principles should 
have been the outworking and animation of their respective 
bodies; not the conquest and slaughter of the population of 
their own and neighboring kingdoms. As analogy is indis- 
putably the basis of the symbolization of the Scriptures ; and 
as thence an agent cannot be represented except by an agent, 
nor a cause except by a cause; were Swedenborg’s assump- 
tion correct, that the symbols are all used, and of necessity, 
in the mere relation of effects, there neither would nor could 
be any symbolization of a cause or agent. The correlatives 
to the symbols would be mere effects, as universally as the 
symbols themselves were used in that relation. There could 
be no prediction, therefore, of actors, nor of actions, but only 
of effects, or events, independently of their causes. No 
scheme of interpretation can be devised more obviously at 
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war with the prophecies, or that would more summarily 
empty them of all their significance. 

His theory implies that the symbols, if predictive, foreshow 
nothing more than that precisely such things as they are, were 
to exist at a future time. He represents them as employed 
universally in their relations as mere effects, and as denoting 
nothing more than their interior and formative causes, in 
their relations as their causes. ‘The forms of effects repre- 
sent the things appertaining to their causes :” “all natural 
things represent the things appertaining to the spiritual, to 
which they correspond.” If, then, they are prophetic, they 
can foreshow nothing except the existence at a future period 
of precisely such formative causes, and as the causes of such 


effects ; and, therefore, that such effects as they themselves . 


were, were to exist at a subsequent period in our world. 
But that is wholly at war with the office ascribed to the sym- 
bols in the prophecies themselves. Nebuchadnezzar’s great 
image and tree, and Daniel’s great beasts, are there inter- 
preted as denoting men and monarchs ; not an image, a tree, 
a winged lion, a bear, a winged leopard, a monster with ten 
horns, a ram of two horns, and a goat of four heads, precisely 
like themselves. The candlesticks and stars, and the wild 
beast, the woman borne on it, and seated before the seven 
hills, and the waters, are explained by the angel as symboliz- 
ing human beings; not a wild beast of seven heads and ten 
horns, a woman, and a flood of waters, such as they them- 
selves were. This branch of his system, which is founded on 
his psychological theory, and constitutes his great law of inter- 
pretation, is indisputably, therefore, erroneous, and leads uni.. 
versally to the most false and absurd results. = 

His theory that the representative office of symbols is 
nothing more than that of the words by which they are 
designated, taken in the spiritual sense he ascribes to them, 
is equally erroneous. 


In the first place, the spiritual sense which he attributes to. 


the names of the symbols is wholly different from the import 
which the prophecies themselves ascribe to them, and incon. 
sistent with the analogy on which they are employed. Thus 
he exhibits waters in the Apocalypse as signifying “ the truths 
of faith.”—Apoc. Exp. 71. But they are explained by the 
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angel, chap. xvii. 15, as denoting “peoples, and multitudes, 
and nations, and tongues.” He represents white robes as sig. 
nifying “divine truths from the Lord and protection,” Apoc, 
Exp. 395. They are interpreted in the Apocalypse as denot- 
ing “the righteousnesses of saints.” His representation of the 
horsemen of the first three seals, as symbolizing the Scriptures 
or Word of God, is in violation of the analogy on which 
symbolization is founded. There is no correlation between 
a horseman and the Scriptures: the one is an agent, the other 
is but an instrument. The one exerts acts, the other is only 
an unconscious means by which effects are produced by or in 
intelligent agents. The Scriptures cannot be exhibited as an 
agent voluntarily producing effects, except by a metaphor. 
The correlative of the horseman is a real agent who volun. 
tarily exerts acts, and produces effects that are as suitable to 
his nature and sphere of agency, as those of the horseman 
himself are to his. Swedenborg’s theory is thus at open war 
with the express interpretation of the symbols given in the 
Apocalypse, and in contradiction to the principles on which 
they are founded. 

Next: the office of the symbols is wholly unlike that of the 
names by which they are designated. Their names are 
employed simply to denote the agents and objects to which 
they are appropriated. The word lion denotes the animal of 
which it is the peculiar name ; the word leopard, the animal 
of which that is the proper name. Their whole function 
terminates there. They are not descriptive of the nature of 
those animals, nor of the acts they are accustomed to exert. 
If their natures and modes of life are to be described, other 
terms and of a wholly different meaning are requisite. But 
when a lion itself, or a leopard, is used as a symbol, it denotes 
a wholly different thing from a creature of its own nature and 
habits. Its correlative is an agent of a different species, 
instead of its own; and a human being, therefore, in place of 
a mere animal ; and the correlative of its acts are the acts of 
a human being, prompted by a resembling passion towards 
fellow beings, the usual objects of the ferocious dispositions 
of men. 

Thirdly. His theory disregards the differences of the sym- 
bolic from the other Scriptures, and exhibits them all as 
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equally representative. All corporeal things in the histories 
and verbal prophecies of the Old Testament, that might be 
used as symbols, it interprets as such as much as those that 
are employed in Daniel and John. The things universally 
denoted by the nouns it treats as representative, whether they 
are exhibited in vision, or persons, animals, or inanimate 
objects mentioned in the narrative of actions and events. 
But that is to invest all the objects of the other Scriptures 
with the office that is peculiar to symbols, which is not only 
wholly without authority from them, but inconsistent with 
their clearest representations, and contradictory, as we shall 
next show, to the laws of language itself. 

His theory of a spiritual sense is in like mannera mere hypo- 
thesis, without any just foundation, inconsistent with the 
nature of language, and in every relation mistaken and pre- 
posterous. 

The words of the Scriptures neither have a spiritual sense in 
distinction from their literal and metaphorical meanings, nor 
is such asense possible. The import of the words of our lan- 
guage and all others, is wholly conventional, and has no exist- 
ence except in usage. Vocal words are utterances expres- 
sive of the thoughts and emotions of the utterer. There 
are no words except such as are spoken, and they have 
no meaning, except that which they are employed to express, 
and which custom assigns them. Written and printed words 
are mere representatives of spoken words, and have no mean- 
ing except that of the vocal words which they represent. But 
spoken and printed words have no meanings by usage, but 
such as are either literal or figurative. If they are nouns, 
they are either the proper names of the things which they are 
employed to denote, or else the names of other things trans- 
ferred to them, in order to indicate that the things to which 
they are transferred, in some respect, resemble those from 
which they are metaphorically named. Thus, man is Judah’s 
proper name as an agent, or the name that literally denotes 
his nature, in distinction from other creatures. If another 
noun is employed to describe him, which implies that he has 
a different nature, such as “a lion’s whelp,” it is transferred 
to him from that animal which it literally denotes, in order to 
indicate that Judah resembled it in nobleness, fearlessness, 
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ferocity, or some other quality. If the words are verbs and 
employed in ascribing actions to agents, they universally 
ascribe to them actions that are appropriate to their nature, 
and are used, therefore, in their literal sense; or else impute 
to them actions that are not proper to them, but either pecu- 
liar to some other class of agents, or else to agents of their 
own nature acting in a different sphere, and in order to in- 
dicate that their acts resemble those that are ascribed to them. 
Thus, when men or animals that move on their feet are said 
to walk, the verb ascribes to them an act which they exert, 
and is used literally; but when a boat is said to walk the 
water, the verb ascribes to it an act which it does not in fact 
exert, in order to point out a resemblance which the 
buoyancy, ease, and regularity of its motion, present to 
walking, and is used metaphorically. On the other hand, 
when a critic is said to dissect or cut up an author, although 
the act ascribed to him is suited to his nature, yet he is ex- 
hibited as exerting it not on the author’s body, which is its 
natural object, but on his mind or thoughts, which are not its 
proper object, and it is used by a figure; and so in respect to 
all other words. All their uses are of one or the other of 
these species. The same term, indeed, often has more than 
one literal and more than one figurative meaning, but there 
is no one that has a sense that is not of one or the other of 
these classes. And such, from the office of words, must of 
necessity be the fact. All names of things must either be 
their proper names, and employed literally to denote them, or 
else names that are not proper to them, but are transferred 
from some other things, of which they are the proper and 
literal names. There can, by the terms, be no third class. 
All words that ascribe acts to agents, must ascribe to them 
acts that are proper to them, and which they actually exert, 
or are supposed to exert, or else acts that are not proper to 
them, but peculiar to a different class of agents, or that at 
least are not proper to them in the spheres in which they are 
represented as acting, and be used, therefore, metaphorically. 
There can be no third species ascribed to them. And all 
words that ascribe qualities or conditions to agents or objects, 
ascribe to them qualities and conditions that truly belong, or 
are supposed to belong to them, and are, therefore, used lite- 
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rally ; or else qualities and conditions that do not truly belong 
to them, but are peculiar to other agents or objects, and are 
used, therefore, metaphorically. There is no third class. 

Swedenborg’s theory, therefore, of a spiritual sense of the 

words of Scripture, additional to their literal and metaphor- 
ical meanings, and diverse from them, is demonstrably erro- 
neous. It imputes to them what not only does not, but what 
cannot exist. It is no more within the compass of possibility 
that words should have a third meaning, diverse from their 
literal and figurative import, than it is that an angle should be 
formed by more than two lines, or a triangle by more than 
three. That such a spiritual sense is wholly unknown to 
usage—which is the only origin of meanings, and proof of their 
existence—and would never be devised, or discovered by 
men, Swedenborg himself was fully aware, as he represents it 
as lying beyond the reach of our unassisted faculties, and as 
made known to him and others only by express revelation. 
“Unless these things had been revealed to some one, the 
internal contents of the revelation must have remained hidden 
and unknown, forasmuch as they principally treat of such 
things as were to take place in the spiritual world.”—Ap. Ex. 
392. 

His theory of a spiritual sense is in fact, therefore, not a 
theory of a third sense of the words of Scripture, diverse from 
their literal and figurative senses, which have their origin in 
convention and usage ; but instead is simply the theory that 
the things which those words in their literal use here denote, 
are in the angelic world representative of their celestial 
spiritual causes. Thus the word man properly denotes a 
human being consisting of soul and body ; but that. complex 
being in the angelic world denotes the celestial spiritual causes 
of which man is the effect, which, according to Swedenborg, 
are divine wisdom and love. The spiritual sense of words is 
thus: no meaning whatever of the words, but a meaning 
attached in the angelic world to the things which the words 
are in human usage employed to signify, and representative 
to them of the great attributes which Swedenborg supposed 
are concerned in their production and manifested in their 
nature! Such is the whole amount of the spiritual sense, to 

which he and his followers ascribe so sublime a significance ! 
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What merer shadow was ever invested with the name of a 
great reality! If it were true, it is not of the least importance. 
It clears up no difficulty. It gives no information whatever 
in regard to the meaning of the Scriptures. It adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the nature of heavenly things. It merely 
teaches that the things which we represent to one another by 
words, are by the angels used as representatives of different 
and higher things, such as the attributes and acts of God! But 
what is that to us? Is it of any more significance ;—does it 
yield any more important information, than a declaration 
would, that the angels use our words themselves to denote a 
different set of things; that they employ Egyptian hieroglyphs 
in place of words; or that they express themselves to one 
another by mere modifications of the countenance and gestures? 
No delusion can be greater than to suppose that such a reve. 
lation could be of any essential importance, or subserve any 
other end than the gratification of a vague curiosity. 

And finally, the proof that his theory of symbolization is 
erroneous, is completed by the contrariety of the interpreta- 
tions, which he gives under its guidance, to those which are 
presented in the prophecies themselves. Thus he represents 
animals as denoting affections of good and truth, and evil and 
false—A. C. 21,79. But all animals used as symbols in the 
Scriptures that are interpreted, are explained as representatives 
of men ; as Daniel’s six beasts that denoted monarchs, and the 
fowls that lodged on the great tree, and the beasts that gathered 
under it, that represented Nebuchadnezzar’s subjects. He 
explains waters as signifying the truths of faith. They are 
expounded in the Apocalypse as the symbols of peoples and 
multitudes. He interprets white robes as denoting “divine 
truth from the Lord, and protection.” They are exhibited in 
the Apocalypse as symbolizing the righteousnesses of saints. He 
was thus led by his principles to constructions in open con- 
tradiction to those which the Revealer, himself has given. 
There is not a single explication in the prophecy itself, which 
he has not thus set aside and substituted another in its place. 
Such is the extraordinary system put forth by that writer 
under a pretence of inspiration,—at war alike with the Scrip- 
tures, with analogy, and with the laws of language. Our 
readers will see from this brief statement how urgent the 
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motives are by which its disciples are prompted to controvert 
other views of the subject. If overturned, the whole fabric 
of Swedenborgianism falls with it. 





Arr. VI.—Nineven anv its Remains, with an Account of a 
Visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the 
Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers ; and an Inquiry into the 
Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By Austin 
Henry Layard, Esq., D.C.L. In two volumes. London: 
John Murray. 1849. ' 


A more effective exemplification of the vanity of human 
greatness the world has perhaps never seen, than is presented 
in the oblivion into which for ages the ambitious conquerors 
and magnificent: monarchs of the ancient nations have sunk. 
No others of the long train who have risen to power and 
grandeur, resorted to such extraordinary expedients to per- 
petuate their fame. In Egypt they erected massy temples, 
reared pyramids, and excavated sepulchres, and filled them 
with representations and records of their achievements. In 
Assyria and Babylonia they founded splendid cities, ®uilt vast 
palaces, and raised structures to the skies for the residence of 
their deities, engraved their names and histories on their 
walls, and peopled them with sculptures commemorative of 
their victories, and with symbols of the gods to whom they 
paid their homage. Yet none who have ever obtained dis- 
tinction have been more completely swept from the know- 
ledge of men. Their dynasties were soon overthrown ; the 
nations over which they reigned exterminated, or lost in 
those by which they were conquered ; their cities, palaces, 
and temples, burned, and the monuments that remained 
buried beneath ruins; and the language of their records lost, 
so that they ceased to answer the end for which they were 
designed. What could be more improbable to the builders 
of the great pyramids of Egypt, or more wholly defeat their 
object, than that though their massy structures were to sur- 
vive through thousands of years, yet no one, after a short 
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period, should either know the names of their founders, their 
date, or tue purpose of their erection; and that the only 
information respecting them should be obtained by penetrating 
into their recesses, conjecturing the import of their monu- 
ments, and plundering them of their relics? Until taught 
from heaven, what could have seemed more incredible to 
Nebuchadnezzar, or cross to his expectations of eternal 
greatness, than that the vast city he had erected and filled 
with apparently imperishable structures, should, in a brief 
period, become a waste of ruins, and its very site for ages be 
forgotten and undiscoverable! The ambitious endeavors of 
the great monarchs of Assyria to transmit memorials of their 
grandeur to‘all after time, have been equally defeated. Struck 
down by their Babylonian rivals, their cities sacked, their 
palaces and temples burned, they soon became to the world 
as though they had never been. Age after age passed without 
a knowledge even of the places where they stood, or a sus- 
picion that beneath their ruins relics lay of their greatness 
and the arts with which they were adorned. After more than 
two thousand years of silence and forgetfulness have passed, 
strangers from regions and nations that were then unknown, 
search amidst their ashes, and find vast remains of their massy 
structures, in a measure unimpaired by the lapse of time, with 
kings, warriors, battle scenes, and gods, graven in marble, 
and as fresh almost as when they came from the hand of the 
artist, and indicating in a degree their religion, their manners, 
and their history. The giant deities, stationed at their thres- 
holds to guard them against the destroyer, in place of exerting 
the omnipotence that was expected of them, were, like their 
sculptured worshippers, reduced to dust by the fires by which 
their temples were devoured, or owed their preservation to 
the ruins under which they were interred. 

The first discovery of these remains was made in 1842, at 
Khorsabad, by M. Botta, French consul at Mosul. He had 
made some excavations at Kouyunjik, neatly opposite to 
Mosul, without success, and was induced by information 
obtained from a peasant to make a trial at Khorsabad, four- 
teen miles N.N. East on a tributary to the Tigris, where 
there are extensive ruins. On descending a few feet from 
the surface he came to the top of a wall formed of sculptured 
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slabs of gypsum, and found, on extending the excavation, that 
he had entered a vast building consisting of numerous apart- 
ments constructed of such stones graven with representations 
of warriors, battles, and sieges. The style.of the sculptures, 
the dresses of the figures, and their arms, were novel, and left 
him in doubt of their epoch, and the people by whom they were 
wrought. The inscriptions that were intermixed with them, 
were in the cuneiform or arrow-headed character, and unin- 
terpretable. The structure had been destroyed by fire, and 
many of the slabs so heated that on exposure to the air they 
almost immediately fell to pieces Of the most valuable of 
those, however, drawings were taken. The search was con- 
tinued, till the whole structure was explored, and it resulted 
in the discovery of many fine specimens of sculpture, and a 
large collection of inscriptions, which were transmitted to 
France. Mr. Layard, who had already been at Mosul and 
become acquainted with M. Botta, was apprised by him of 
these discoveries, and the desire revived which he had before 
felt to make a similar examination of the ruins at Nimroud. 
Sir Stratford Canning, residing at Constantinople, undertook 
to defray the expense of an experiment, and Mr. Layard pro- 
ceeded from that capital to Mosul in October, 1845, and in the 
following month began his excavations at Nimroud, on the 
north side of the Tigris, about thirty miles below Mosul, and 
met with immediate success. He says, 


“The absence of all vegetation enabled me to examine the remains 
with which the mound was covered. Broken pottery and fragments of 
bricks, both inscribed with the cuneiform character, were strewed on all 
sides. The Arabs watched my motions as I wandered to and fro, and 
observed with surprise the objects I had collected. They joined, 
however, in the search, and brought me handfuls of rubbish, amongst 
which I found with joy the fragment of a bas-relief. The material on 
which it was carved had been exposed to fire, and resembled in every 
respect the burnt gypsum of Khorsabad. . Convinced from this dis- 
covery that sculptured remains must still exist in some part of the 
mound, I sought for a place where excavations might be commenced 
with a prospeet of success. Awad led me toa piece of alabaster which 
appeared above the soil. We could not remove it, and on digging 
downward, it proved to be the-upper part of a large slab. I ordered all 
the men to work around it, and they shortly uncovered a second slab 
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to which it had been united. Continuing in the same line, we came 
upon a third; and in the course of the morning laid bare ten more, the 
whole forming a square, with one stone missing at the north-west corner, 
It was evident that the top of a chamber had been discovered, and that 
the gap was its entrance. I now dug down the face of the stones, and 
an inscription in the cuneiform character was soon exposed to view, 
Similar inscriptions occupied the centre of all the slabs, which were in 
the best preservation, but plain, with the exception of the writing, 
Leaving half the workmen to uncover as much of the chamber as possi- 
ble, I led the rest to the south-west corner of the mound, where I had 
observed many fragments of calcined alabaster. I dug at once into the 
side of the mound, which was here very steep, and thus avoided the 
necessity of removing’ much earth. We came almost immediately to a 
wall bearing inscriptions in the same character as those already described, 
but the slabs had evidently been exposed to intense heat, were cracked 
in every part, and reduced to lime, threatened to fall to pieces as soon 
as uncovered. Night interrupted our labors.”—Vol. i. pp. 26, 27. 


On clearing the chamber first opened, he found it formed of 
slabs about eight feet high and from four to six in breadth, set 
upright and closely fitted to each other. It was paved with 
slabs of smaller size, that were also covered with inscriptions. 
In the earth and ashes with which it was filled several ivory 
ornaments were found that were wrought with elegance. On 
continuing the excavations at the south-west corner of the 
mound, they soon reached a wall that was faced with sculp- 
tures. 


“ After removing a large accumulation of earth mixed with charcoal, 
charred wood, and broken bricks, we reached the top of a wall. In 
order to ascertain whether we were in the inside of a*chamber, the 
workmen were directed to clear away the earth from both sides of the 
slabs. The south face was unsculptured, but the first stroke of the 
pick on the opposite side disclosed the top of a bas-relief. The Arabs 
were no less excited than myself by the discovery, and, working until 
dusk, completely exposed to view two slabs. 

“On each slab were two bas-reliefs, separated from each other by a 
band of inscriptions. The subject in the upper part of the first was 
a battle scene. Two chariots, drawn by horses richly caparisoned, were 
each occupied by a group of three warriors; the principal person im 
both groups was beardless, and evidently an eunuch. He was clothed 
in a complete suit of mail, and wore a pointed helmet on his head, from 
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the sides of which fell lappets covering the ears, the lower part of the 


of face, and the neck. The left hand, the arm being extended, grasped 
ner. a bow at full stretch, whilst the right, drawing the string to the ear, 
hat held an arrow ready to be discharged. A second warrior urged, with 
and the reins and whip, to the utmost of their speed, three horses, in their 
ew, galloping over the plain. A third, without helmet and with flowing 
ia hair and beard, held a shield for the defence of the principal figure. i 
ng. Under the horses’ feet, and scattered about the relief, were the conquered, 
ssi wounded by the arrows of the conquerors. I was surprised at the f 
ad elegance and richness of the ornaments, the faithful and delicate delinea- \ 
he tion of the limbs and muscles, both in the men and horses, and the | 
he knowledge of art displayed in the grouping of the figures, and the 


a general composition. In all these respects, as well as in costume, this 
d, sculpture appeared to me not only to differ, but to surpass the bas- 
ed reliefs at Khorsabad. I traced also in the character and in the inscrip- 
on tion a marked difference from that found on the monuments discovered 
by M. Botta. Unfortunately, the slab had been exposed to fire, and 
was so much injured that its removal was hopeless. The edges, more- 


of over, had been cut away, to the injury of some of the figures and of the 
ot inscription ; and as the next slab was reversed, it was evident that both 
h had been brought from another building. 


“The lower bas-relief on the second represented the siege of a castle 
or walled city. At the left were two warriors, each holding a circular 
shield in one hand, and a short sword in the other. A tunic, confined 
at the waist with a girdle, and ornamented with a fringe of tassels, 
descended to the knee ; a quiver was suspended at the back, and the 
left arm passed through the bow, which was thus kept at the side ready 
for use. They wore pointed helmets. The foremost warrior was 
ascending a ladder placed against the castle. Three turrets with angu- 
lar battlements rose above walls similarly ornamented. In the first 
turret were two warriors, the one in the act of discharging an arrow, the 
other raising a shield and casting a stone at the assailants from above. 
The besieged were distinguished by their head-dress—a simple fillet 
binding the hair above the temples. Their beards at the same time 
were less carefully arranged. The second turret was occupied by a 
slinger preparing his sling. In the interval between this turret 
and the third, and over an arched gateway, was a female figure, known 
by her long hair descending upon the shoulders in curls. Her right 
hand was elevated, as if in the act of asking for mercy. In the third 
turret were two more of the besieged, the first discharging an arrow, the 
second elevating his shield, and endeavoring with a torch to burn an 
instrument resembling a catapult, which had been brought up to the 
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wall by an inclined plane built on a heap of boughs and rubbish, 
These figures were out of all proportion when compared with the size 
of the building. A warrior with a pointed helmet, bending on one 
knee, and holding a torch in his right hand, was setting fire to the gate 
of the castle, whilst another in full armor was forcing the stones from 
the foundation with an instrument resembling a blunt spear. Between 
them was a wounded man falling headlong from the walls.”—Vol. i. 
pp- 40-42. 


The lower bas-relief of this stone represented a woman 
standing on the walls of a castle, tearing her hair, to show 
her grief. Beneath, by the side of a stream, figured by undv- 
lating lines, sat a fisherman, drawing from the water a fish he 
had caught. He soon after found sculptures of far greater 
size, and of a different character. Among them, a crouching 
lion, in basalt, thit appeared to have been long exposed to 
the atmosphere, a pair of gigantic winged bulls, the upper 
parts of which had been destroyed, and a pair of small winged 
lions, the heads and wings of which were also defaced, anda 
human figure of gigantic size. He was at this period inter 
rupted in his work for a short time by the pasha. On resum- 
ing it, in the S. W. palace, he met with numerous bas-reliefs 
of still greater interest—kings, warriors, captives, and other 
personages, carved with great elegance. Among them were 
two figures, above the natural size, in bas-relief, and exhibit 
ing all the freshness of a recent work. 


“The ornaments delicately graven on the robes, the tassels and 
fringes, the bracelets and armlets, the elaborate curls of the hgir and 
beard, were all entire. The figures were back to back, and furnished 
with wings. They appeared to represent divinities, presiding over the 
seasons, or over particular religious ceremonies. The one whose face 
was turned to the east carried a fallow deer on his right arm, and in his 
left a branch, bearing fine flowers. Around his temples was a fillet, 
adorned in front with a rosette. The other held a square vessel or 
basket in the left hand, and an object resembling a fir cone in the right. 
On his head he wore a rounded cap, at the base of which was a horn. 
The garments of both, consisting of a stole falling from the shoulders to 
the ankles, and a short tunic underneath, descending to the knee, were 
richly and tastefully decorated with embroideries and fringes, whilst th 
hair and beard were arranged with study and art. The limbs were 
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delineated with peculiar accuracy, and the muscles and bones faithfully 
though somewhat too strongly marked. An inscription ran across the 
sculpture. 

“To the west of this slab, and fitting to it, was a corner-stone, orna- 
mented with flower and scroll-work, tastefully arranged, and resembling 
those of the injured tablet in the S. W. building. I saw at once whence 
many of the sculptures employed in the construction of thatredifice had 
been brought, and was satisfied that I had at length discovered the 
earliest palace of Nimroud. 

“The corner-stone led me to a figure of a singular form. A human 
body clothed in robes similar to those of the winged men on the previous 
slab, was surmounted by the head of an eagle or of a vulture. The 
carved beak, of considerable length, was half open, and displayed a 
narrow pointed tongue, which was still colored with red paint. On the 
shoulders fell the usual curled and bushy hair of the Assyrian images, 
and a comb of feathers rose on the top of the head. Two wings sprang 
from the back, and in either hand was the square vessel and fir cone. 

“On all these figures paint could be faintly distinguished, particularly 
on the hair, beard, eyes, and sandals. The slabs on which they were 
sculptured, had sustained no injury, and could be without difficulty 
packed and moved to any distance. There could no longer be any 
doubt that they formed part of a chamber, and that to explore it com- 
pletely, I had only to continue along the wall, now partly uncovered.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 64, 65. 


This figure, with the exception of the wings and drapery, 
resembles the hawk-headed deity of the Egyptians, and with 
the winged bulls, sphinxes, and several other representations, 
indicates that the designs were derived from that people. The 
next objects found beneath the ruins were still more 
important. 


“The following morning disclosed an enormous human head and the 
upper part of a figure, sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the 
country. The remainder was still buried in the earth. I saw at once 
that the head must belong to a winged lion or a bull, similar to those 
of Khorsabad and Persepolis. The expression was calm, yet majestic, 
and the outline of the features showed a freedom and knowledge of art 
scarcely to be looked for in so remote a period. The cap had three 
horns, and unlike that of the human-headed bulls hitherto found in 
Assyria, was rounded and without ornament at the top.”—Vol. i. p. 65. 
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Assuming that this was one of a pair, he dug for the mate, 
and found it in a few hours at the distance of a few feet. The 
discovery of these figures excited and alarmed the Arabs in a 
high degree. The first was supposed to be the image of Nim. 
rod, and a report was spread at Mosul that the mighty hunter 
had himself again appeared in his ancient capital. The com. 
motion was so great that the pasha desired Mr. Layard to 
suspend his excavations till the agitation should subside. On 
re-commencing his search, he found a second pair of winged 
human-headed lions, differing from those previously discovered 
in form, the human shape being continued to the waist and fur. 
nished with arms. Each figure carried in one hand a goat or 
stag, and in the other which hung by the side a branch with 
three flowers. They were stationed at a northern entrance 
into the chamber, at the southern portal of which the other 
lions stood. 


“They were entire, about twelve feet in height, and the same number 
in length. The body and limbs were admirably portrayed; the muscles 
and bones, though strongly developed, to display the strength of the 
animal, showed at the same time a correct knowledge of its anatomy 
and form. Expanded wings sprang from the shoulder and spread over 
the back ; a knotted girdle, ending in tassels, encircled the loins, These 
sculptures, forming an entrance, were partly in full and partly in relief 
The head and fore-part, facing the chamber, were in full; but only one 
side of the rest of the slab was sculptured, the back being placed against 
the wall of sun-dried bricks. That the spectators might have both a 
front and side view of the. figures, they were furnished with five legs; 
two were carved on the end of the slab to face the chamber, and three 
on the side. The relief of the body and three limbs was high and 
bold, and the slab was covered, in all parts not occupied by the image, 
with inscriptions in the cuneiform character. These magnificent spect 
mens of Assyrian art were in perfect preservation; the most minute 
lines in the details of the wings and in the ornaments had been retained 
with their original freshness. Not a character was wanting in the 
inscriptions.” —Vol. i. p. 69. 


In some of the views with which Mr. Layard contemplates 
these extraordinary figures, we cannot concur. Shapes of 
this kind, formed by the union of parts taken from different 
orders of corporeal beings, are undoubtedly eminently adapted 
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ite, to represent an order of creatures, in whom the powers and 
he characteristics denoted by these parts are conjoined in high 
as degrees; and they were employed for that purpose in the 
= Israelitish tabernacle in the temple, and in the visions of the 
ter prophets. But they have no adaptation to denote a purely 
” spiritual deity. If representatives of a god, they would imply 
x that he had assumed a corporeal nature. He says, 
ed “T used to contemplate for hours these mysterious emblems, and ) 
ed muse over their intent and history. What more noble forms could 
Ir- have ushered the people into the temple of their gods? What more 
or sublime images could have been borrowed from nature, by men who 
ith sought, unaided by the light of revealed religion, to embody their con- 
ce ception of the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of a Supreme Being ? 


They could find no better type of intellect and knowledge than the head 





me of man; of strength, than the body of the lion; of rapidity of motion, 
than the wings of the bird. These winged, human-headed lions, were 
w not idle creations, the offspring of mere fancy; their meaning was 
- written upon them. They had awed and instructed races which 
‘w flourished three thousand years ago. Through the portals which they 
ay guarded, kings,, priests, and warriors had borne sacrifices to their altars, 
wf long before the wisdom of the east had penetrated to Greece, and had 
a“ furnished its mythology with symbols long recognised by the Assyrian 
. votaries. They may have been buried, and their existence may have 
ef, : , 
a. been unknown, before the foundation of the eternal city. For twenty- 
+ five centuries they had been hidden from the eyes of man, and they 
; now stood forth once more in their ancient majesty. But how changed 
: was the scene around them! The luxury and civilization of a mighty 
. nation had given place to the wretchedness and ignorance of a few half 


j barbarous tribes. The wealth of temples and the riches of great cities 
: had been succeeded by ruins and shapeless heaps of earth. Above the 





: spacious hall in which they stood, the plough had passed, and the corn 
. now waved.”—Vol. i. pp. 69, 70. 
d But what a demonstration the ignominious burial and 
0 oblivion to which they had thus for ages been consigned pre- 
sents, that the beings whom they represented were not deities ! 
What a proof, the extermination of the monarchs and nations 
, that relied on them for protection, and conversion of the lands 
| that were under their guardianship to a vast solitude of ruin 
and barrenness, form,; that they had not the powers that P 


were ascribed to them! They were regarded by their wor- 
VOL. Il.—NO. III. 33 
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shippers as real deities, and expected to perpetuate the pros. 
perity and grandeur of their adorers. Their burial beneath 
the ruins of their temples and palaces was a most effective 
confutation of that faith. Had that been the express design 
of the Almighty in appointing their overthrow, what other 
form could he have chosen more suited to confound their 
worshippers, and show to all succeeding generations the folly 
of ascribing the honors of deity to such idols, than to cause 
the most gigantic and noble of them to be interred beneath 
the ashes and relics of the structures in which they were 
stationed, and lie there in helplessness and concealment 
through thousands of years, while the cities and lands of 
which they were held to be the gods were swept of their 
population, and converted to a waste? Can any destiny be 
conceived more shameful for gods? Is there any condition 
to which they could be reduced more demonstrative that they 
have neither ubiquity, intelligence, nor power? This is the 
great lesson doubtless their preservation in such an ignomini- 
ous form is designed to teach, and it is now almost as much 
needed by the world, as it was then. A large share of the 
nations of Asia, Africa, and even Europe, still pay their adora- 
tion to images as powerless and senseless as these gypsum 
deities of the Assyrians. There are millions even in the 
churches of Assyria, Asia Minor, and the western kingdoms, 
who would do well to listen to the great truth which these 
creature gods proclaim, that, after a slumber in the dust for 
so many ages, now owe their resurrection, not to their own 
powers, but to the pickaxe and spade of a foreigner of whose 
race and country neither they nor their adorers ever heard. 
He subsequently disinterred a winged human-headed bull 
of limestone that had fallen, and beneath which was found a 
group of copper lions forming a regular series from an inch 
to a foot in length, with a ring attached to their backs, as 
though they were designed for weights. On a slab near by 
is a representation of a castle built by a river ; one tower is 
occupied by an armed man ; two others by females. Several 
warriors attempting to escape are swimming across the stream 
on inflated skins, in the mode now practised by the Arabs on 
the rivers of Assyria, excepting that in the bas-relief the swim- 
mers are exhibited as holding the aperture in their mouths, 
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through which the air is introduced. Another pierced by 
arrows, discharged by two warriors kneeling on the bank, is 
struggling, without the support of a skin, against the current. 
On the next slab is arepresentation of the siege of a city with 
a battering-ram and moveable tower. The lower part of each 
of these is occupied by a king receiving prisoners brought 
before him by his vizir. Above their heads are vases, dresses, 
and various objeets representing the spoil taken by the victors. 
On others there are delineations of bull and lion hunts, 
executed with great spirit. Scores and hundreds of slabs 
graven with these and similar figures and scenes, were 
uncovered. As he advanced in his excavations he was able 
to determine the dimensions of the apartments of which these 
sculptures formed the face. They are from twenty to one 
hundred and sixty feet in length, and from ten to thirty-five 
in breadth. After proceeding in his researches as far as the 
means furnished by Sir Stratford Canning would allow, he 
packed such of the sculptures as he designed to remove, and 
sent them down the river to Busrah, to be transported by the 
way of Bombay to England. 

To occupy the time that was to pass before he could receive 
the means of continuing his labors, and to recruit his health, 
which had suffered from excessive heat and exertion, he made 
an excursion to the mountains north of Mosul occupied by the 
Nestorians who escaped massacre by the Kurdish chief, Beder 
Khan Bey, in 1843. Though a large proportion of those then 
spared and sold into slavery were afterwards, through the 
interposition of Sir Stratford Canning with the Sultan, 
recovered and restored to their country, their number is 
still small, several of their villages remaining nearly depopu- 
lated, and their condition insecure. He represents the region 
as highly picturesque. 


“The country through which we passed after leaving Asheetha can 
scarcely be surpassed in the beauty and sublimity of its scenery. The 
patches of land on the declivities of the mountains were cultivated with 
extraordinary skill and care. I never saw greater proofs of industry. 
Our mules, however, were drawn over places almost inaccessible to men 
on foot ; but we forgot the toils and dangers of the way in gazing upon 
the magnificent prospect before us. . . . 

“I had been expected at Zaweetha, and before we entered the first 
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gardens of the village, a party of girls, bearing baskets of fruit, advanced 
to meet me. Their hair neatly platted and adorned with“flowers fell 
down their backs. On their heads they wore colored handkerchiefs 
loosely tied, or an embroidered cap. Many were pretty, and the 
prettiest was a liberated slave, who had been for some time under the 
protection of Mrs. Rassam, the lady of the English Consul at Mosul. . . 
The girls were followed by the Rais and the principal inhabitants, and I 
was led by them into the village. 

“The Rais of Zaweetha had fortunately rendered some service to 
Beder Khan Bey, and on the invasion of Tiyari his village was spared. 
It had not even been deserted by its inhabitants, nor had its trees and 
gardens been injured. It was, consequently, at the time of my visit, 
ene of the most flourishing villages in the mountains. The houses, neat 
and clean, were still overshadowed by the wide-spreading walnut-tree; 
every foot of ground which could receive seed or nourish a plant was 
cultivated.”—Vol. i. pp. 182, 183. 


He gives the following description of the scene of the prin- 
cipal massacre, and the ruins and relics with which it is still 
strewn. 


“Lizan stands on the river Zab, which is crossed by a rude bridge. 
I need not weary the reader with a description of desolation, hardly 
concealed by the most luxuriant vegetation. We rode to the grave-yard 
of a roofless church, slowly rising from its ruins—the first edifice in the 
village to be rebuilt. We spread our carpets amongst the tombs, for 
as yet there were no inhabitable houses. The Melek, with the few who 
had survived the massacre, was living during the day under the trees, 
and sleeping at night on stages of grass and boughs, raised on high 
poles fixed in the bed of the Zab, for the sake of the breeze that wafts 
down the ravine. 

“Tt was near Lizan that one of the most terrible incidents of the mas- 
sacre occurred, and an active mountaineer offering to lead me to the 
spot, I followed him up the mountain. Emerging from the gardens, 
we found ourselves at the foot of an almost perpendicular detritus of 
loose stones, terminated about one thousand feet above us by a wall of 
lofty rocks. Up this ascent we toiled for above an hour, sometimes 
clinging to small shrubs, whose roots scarcely reached the scanty soil 
below ; at others, crawling on our hands and knees, crossing the gullies 
to secure a footing, or carried down by the stones which we put in 
motion as we advanced. We soon saw evidences of the slaughter. At 
first, a solitary skull rolling down with the rubbish, then heaps of 
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bleached bones; further up, fragments of rotting garments. As we 
advanced these remains became more frequent; skeletons, almost 
entire, still hung to the dwarf shrubs. I was soon compelled to 
renounce an attempt to count them. As we approached the wall of 
rock, the declivity became covered with bones, mingled with the long 
platted tresses of the women, shreds of discolored linen, and well-worn 
shoes. There were skulls of all ages, from the child unborn to the 
toothless old man. We could not avoid treading on the bones as we 
advanced, and rolling them with the loose stones into the valley below. 
‘This is nothing,’ exclaimed my guide, who observed me gazing with 
wonder at these miserable heaps, ‘they are but the remains of those 
who were thrown from above, or sought to escape from the sword by 
jumping from the rock. Follow me.’ He sprang upon a ledge run- 
ning along the precipice that rose before us, and clambered along the 
face of the mountain, overhanging the Zab, now scarcely visible at our 
feet. I followed him as well as I was able to some distance, but when 
the ledge became scarcely broader than my hand, and frequently dis- 
appeared for three or four feet altogether, I could no longer advance. 
The Tiyari, who had easily surmounted these difficulties, returned to 
assist me, but in vain. I was compelled to return after catching a 
glimpse of an open recess, or platform, covered with human remains. 

“When the fugitives who had escaped from Asheetha spread the 
news ofthe massacre through the valley of Lizan, the inhabitants of the 
villages around collected such part of their property as they could carry, 
and took refuge on the platform I have just described, and on the rock 
above, hoping thus to eseape the notice of the Kurds, or to be able to 
defend against any number, a place almost inaccessible. Women 
and young children, as well as men, concealed themselves in a spot 
which the mountain goat could searcely reach. Beder Khan Bey 
was not long in discovering their retreat ; but being unable to force it, 
he surrounded the place with his men, and waited till they should be 
compelled to yield. The weather was hot and sultry; the Christians 
had brought but small supplies of water and provisions; after three 
days the first began to fail them, and they offered to capitulate. The 
terms proposed by Beder Khan Bey, and ratified by an oath on the 
Koran, were the surrender of their arms.and property. The Kurds 
were then admitted to the platform. After they had taken the arms 
from the prisoners, they commenced an indiscriminate slaughter, until, 
weary of using their weapons, they hurled the few survivors into the 
Zab below.” —Vol. i. pp. 188-191. 


Another massacre of the Nestorians of Tkhoma—a district 
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east of Lizan—was perpetrated by the same monster soon 
after Mr. Layard’s visit. He says, 


“A few days after my return to Mosul, Beder Khan Bey marched 
through the Tiyari mountains, levying contributions on the tribes and 
plundering the villages on his way to the unfortunate district. The 
inhabitants of Tkhoma, headed by their meleks, made some resistance, 
but were soon overpowered by numbers. An indiscriminate massacre 
took place. The women were brought before the chief, and murdered 
in cold blood. Those who attempted to escape were cut off. Three 
hundred women and children who were flying into Baz, were killed in 
the pass. The principal villages with their gardens were destroyed, and 
the churches pulled down. Nearly half the population fell victims to 
the fanatical fury of the Kurdish chief. 

“The Porte was prevailed upon to punish this atrocious massacre, 
and to crush a rebellious subject who had long resisted its authority, 
An expedition was fitted out under Osman Pasha, and after two engage- 
ments, in which the Kurds were signally defeated, Beder Khan Bey 
took refuge in a mountain castle. The position had been nearly carried, 
when the’ chief, finding defence hopeless, succeeded in obtaining the 
terms which had been offered him before the commencement of hostili- 
ties. He was banished from Kurdistan, to the Island of Candia.”"— 
Vol. i. pp. 238, 239. 


Mr. Layard subsequently visited the Yezidis, a tribe of 
demon worshippers residing in the mountains thirty miles 
north of Mosul, and Sinjar, a dilapidated city a hundred miles 
east of that place, and gives many interesting details of the 
manners and history of the inhabitants, 

Having been furnished with funds to prosecute his re- 
searches by the British Museum, he in November resumed 
his excavations, and was rewarded by the discovery of many 
sculptures and other objects of interest. Among them was 
an obelisk of black marble, seven feet in height, and covered 
with sculptures and inscriptions. 


“There were in all twenty small bas-reliefs, and above, below, and 
between them, an inscription two hundred and ten lines in length. 
The whole was in the best preservation. Scarcely a character of the 
writing was wanting, and the figures were as sharp and well defined 
as if they had been carved but a few days before. The king is twice 
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represented followed by his attendants; a prisoner is at his feet, and 
his vizir and eunuchs are introducing men leading various animals, 
and carrying vases and other objects of tribute on their shoulders and 
in their hands. The animals are the elephant, the rhinoceros, the Bac- 
trian or two-humped camel, the wild bull, the lion, a stag, and various 
kinds of monkeys. Amongst the objects carried by the treasure-bearers 
may perhaps be distinguished the tusks of the elephant, shawls, and 
some bundles of precious wood. From the nature, therefore, of the 
bas-reliefs, it is natural to conjecture that the monument was erected to 
commemorate the conquest of India, or of some country far to the east 
of Assyria, and on the confines of the Indian peninsula.”—Vol. i. 
p. 346. 


Between two winged lions, forming an entrance to an apart- 
ment, a pair of sphinxes were found, differing from all sculp- 
tures that had been discovered there or elsewhere in Assyria. 
They were not in relief, but entire, and about five feet in 
length and height. The head was beardless, as though a 
woman’s, the body that of a lion. A pair of gracefully formed 
wings appeared to support a kind of platform in a line with 
the top of the head-dress, which it is supposed may have been 
an altar for sacrifice, or a depository of offerings or tribute. 
The entrance was covered with charcoal, and the fire which 
had destroyed the building had calcined the,sphinxes to such 
a degree, that there was barely time to take drawings of them 
before they fell to pieces. In the south-east corner of the 
mound, an earthen sarcophagus was disinterred, covered with 
a marble slab, and containing a human skeleton, two jars of 
baked clay, and a small alabaster bottle, resembling vessels 
that are found in Egyptian sepulchres. The skeleton, though 
entire when uncovered, almost immediately dissolved to dust 
under the action of the air. He subsequently found, in the 
centre of the mound, many sarcophagi, vases, and depositories 
of the dead. Among them was a tomb built of bricks and 
covered with a slab of alabaster. 


“Tt was about five feet in length, and scarcely more than eighteen 
inches in breadth in the interior. On removing the lid, parts of a 
skeleton were exposed to view; the skull and some of the larger bones 
were still entire; but on an- attempt being made to move them they 
crumbled to dust. With them were three earthen vessels. A vase of 
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reddish clay, with a long narrow neck, stood in a dish of such delicate 
fabric, that I had great difficulty in removing it entire. Over the mouth 
of the vase was placed a bowl, or cup, also of red clay. This pottery 
appears to have stood near the right shoulder of the body. In the dust 
which had accumulated round the skeleton were found beads and small 
ornaments belonging to a necklace. The beads are of colored opake 
glass, agate, cornelian, and amethyst. A small crouching lion of lapis- 
lazuli, pierced on the back, had been attached to the end of the neck- 
lace. The vases and ornaments are Egyptian in their character, similar 
remains being found in the tombs of Egypt, and preserved in collections 
from that country. With the beads was a cylinder, on which is repre- 
sented the king in his chariot hunting the wild bull. The surface has 
been so much injured that it is difficult to distinguish the figures. A 
copper ornament, resembling a modern seal, two bracelets of silver, and 
a pin for the hair, were also discovered. I carefully collected and pre- 
served the remains, which seemed to prove that the body had been that 
of a female. 

“Tn digging beyond this tomb, I found a second, similarly constructed, 
and of the same size. In it were two vases of highly glazed green 
pottery, elegant in shape, and in perfect preservation. Near these was 
a copper mirror, and a copper lustral spoon, all Egyptian in form. 

“Many other tombs were opened containing vases, plates, mirrors, 
spoons, beads, and ornaments. Some of them were built of baked 
bricks, carefully joined, but without mortar; others were formed by 
large earthen sarcophagi, covered with an alabaster slab, similar to those 
already described.”—Vol. ii. pp. 21, 22. 


On further excavation he found that these tombs, which 
were at a considerable elevation, were placed on the ruins of 
a building like the palaces he had already explored. IJmme- 
diately beneath them was an apartment filled with marble 
slabs, adorned with sculptures and inscriptions that had been 
taken from the walls and set upright against each other, appa- 
rently in order to be removed to another structure. 


#.“ These sculptures ,resembled, in many respects, some of the bas- 
reliefs found in the south-west palace, the faces of which were turned 
towards the walls. It appeared, therefore, that the centre building had 
been dismantled to supply materials for the construction of another ; and 
in the earth and rubbish accumulated above its remains, a people whose 
funeral vases and ornaments were identical in form and material with 
those found in the catacombs of Egypt, had buried their dead. What 
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race then occupied the country after the destruction of the Assyrian 
palaces? At what period were these tombs made ? What antiquity 
do they assign to the buildings beneath them? These are questions I 
am yet unable to answer.”—Vol. ii. p. 23. 


The south-east corner of the mound appears to have been 
the principal burying-place of those who occupied the coun- 
try after the destruction of the oldest Assyrian palaces. The 
sarcophagi, generally, are shaped like a dish-cover. The 
tombs are of brick, and covered by a slab. In nearly all 
these were earthen vases, copper and silver ornaments, 
lacrymatories, and small alabaster bottles. The skeletons, 
though entire, crumbled to pieces as soon as uncovered. 
Scattered among the tombs were vases of all sizes, lamps, and 
small articles of pottery. 

After completing his excavations at Nimroud, Mr. Layard 
descended the river to Kala Sherghat, where there are vast 
remains of an ancient city; but he made no important dis- 
coveries there. He subsequently explored the ruins at 
Kouyunjik, a few miles above Mosul, on the opposite side of 
the Tigris, and found there, as at Nimroud, vast remains of 
an edifice panelled with sculptures. 


“The palace had been destroyed by fire. The alabaster slabs were 
almost reduced to lime, and many of them fell to pieces as soon as 
uncovered. The places which others had occupied could only be 
traced by a thin white deposit, left by the burnt alabaster upon the 
wall of sun-dried brick, and having the appearance of a coating of 
plaster. 

“Tn its architecture, the newly discovered edifice resembled the 
palaces of Nimroud and Khorsabad. The chambers were long and 
narrow. The walls were of unbaked bricks, with a panelling of sculp- 
tured slabs. The bas-reliefs were, however, much larger than those 
generally found at Nimroud, being about ten feet high, and from eight 
to nine feet wide. The winged human-headed bulls, forming the 
entrances, were from fourteen to sixteen feet square. The slabs, unlike 
those I had hitherto discovered, were not divided in the centre by a 
band of inscription, but were completely covered with figures. The 
bas-reliefs were greatly inferior in general design and in the beauty of 
the details, to those of the earliest palace of Nimroud; but in many 
parts they were very carefully and minutely finished. In this respect 
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Kouyunjik yields to no other known monument in Assyria.”—Vol, 
ii. p. 99. 


All the chambers into which he penetrated, extending 
several hundred feet, were adorned with bas-reliefs; repre. 
senting war scenes. Some of them, like the following, were 
of great interest. 


“ Upon two slabs, vessels filled with warriors and females were repre- 
sented leaving a castle built on the sea-shore, and on the declivity of a 
mountain. A man stood at the castle gate, which opened immediately 
upon the water. A woman who had already embarked in one of the 
ships was seen stretching out her arms to receive a child, which the 
man was giving to her. The sea was indicated by wavy lines carried 
across the slab from top to bottom, and by fish, crabs, and turtles. The 
vessels were of two kinds; some had masts and sails, as well as oars; 
others were impelled by rowers alone. They were formed with two 
decks. On the upper stood warriors with spears, and women wear- 
ing high turbans or mitres. On the lower were double sets of rowers, 
eight, and sometimes ten sitting on a side, making sixteen or twenty in 
all. The sides of the upper deck, as well as the battlements of the 
castle on the sea-shore, were hung with shields. From the costume of 
the figures and the position of the city, it would appear that they were 
not Assyrians, but a conquered people, flying from the enemy. An 
Assyrian conquest of the Tyrians or some other nation occupying the 
coast of the Mediterranean, was probably recorded by the bas-relief.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 164. 


The ruins at Kouyunjik are the relics evidently of a build- 
ing of great extent and magnificence, constructed on much 
the same plan as those at Nimroud. The delineations, from 
the size of the slabs and the number of figures, must, when 
entire and painted, as they probably were, have rendered the 
apartments gorgeous. What the exterior of these vast struc- 
tures was, however, or the use to which they were appro- 
priated, is quite uncertain. The mass of earth and ashes 
beneath which the chambers that have been explored are 
buried, indicates that the edifices originally rose to a great 
height ; and the discovery in several places of an upper and 
lower tier of rooms, shows that they had at least in those 
parts a second story. No traces of stairways, however, have 
been detected; no indications that the apartments were 
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lighted by windows, and no means of determining whether 
the buildings were covered with roofs. If the rooms next to 
the outer walls were furnished with windows, there were 
many in the interior that must have been absolutely dark, 
unless lighted from above. They are generally narrow paral- 
lelograms, and received that form perhaps, that beams might 
be found of sufficient length to span them for the ceilings and 
roofs. The widest at Nimroud, though one hundred and 
sixty feet in length, is but thirty-five in breadth. They were 
erected on a vast platform of sun-dried bricks raised to an 
elevation of thirty or forty feet. That much wood was used 
in their construction is apparent from the fact that they were 
burned, and that the charcoal and ashes are everywhere 
intermixed with the earth beneath which they are now buried. 
If reared, as they not improbably were, to a height of eighty 
or one hundred feet above the platform, and cased with white 
marble, they must have been visible at a great distance, and 
presented a splendid spectacle. Their founders, the date of 
their erection, the conquests which their sculptures com- 
memorate, and the period of their overthrow, are as yet un- 
determined. Mr. Layard deems it probable that Nimroud, 
Kouyunjik, Khorsabad, and several other important ruins 
in their vicinity, were all parts of ancient Nineveh. Should 
the scholars who are engaged in endeavoring to decipher the 
inscriptions succeed, these and many other important ques- 
tions will be resolved, and much light thrown undoubtedly on 
the history of the magnificent monarchs of that early age. 
Mr. Layard has lately returned to Mesopotamia to renew 
his search for relics. His success at Nimroud and Kouyunjik 
will induce others probably to explore other ruins. Many 
remains may yet be found of as great interest as those which 
he has discovered. Whatever their researches may unfold, 
it will be welcomed by the believers and students of the 
Scriptures, in the assurance that, like all that has hitherto 
been drawn from the ruins of Egypt, Edom, and Assyria, it 
will confirm the narratives and predictions of the sacred word, 
and exemplify the truth and wisdom of the Almighty, by 
whose providence these relics have been preserved of the 
ancient nations that revolted from him, and the deities that 
were adored by them as his superiors. The blight and ruin 
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with which the whole of those parts of Asia and Africa are 
smitten, which were the scene of the manifestations he made 
of himself to men, and the ministry of his inspired messengers, 
are direct, extraordinary, and stupendous proofs of his being, 
dominion, and righteousness. Those countries were natu. 
rally fertile, and were long thronged by a vast population, 
advanced, in many respects, to a high degree of culture, 
With the exception of a single race, however, the nations that 
peopled them are swept from existence. There are no longer 
Assyrians or Chaldeans, Egyptians or Medes, the conquerors 
or the conquered: there are no longer monarchs at Nineveh 
or Babylon, Jerusalem or Damascus, Memphis or Thebes, 
And they have perished, not because they were not versed in 
the art of war, great and powerful, brave and ambitious, nor 
because they had no gods on whom they relied for the per- 
petuation of their dominion, but because of their apostasy 
from Jehovah to the homage of false deities. The question 
between their creature gods and the Self-existent and Eternal, 
on which, on their own views, their destiny depended, has 
been put to a practical determination, and we have the issue 
in the absolute extinction, through a long series of ages, of 
the adorers of idols, and the conversion of their luxuriant 
territories into a vast waste and solitude. What a confuta- 
tion of them! What a verification of him! The only races 
of the ancient inhabitants of those regions that survive are 
the two branches of the descendants of Abraham, the friend 
of God ;—the one the uncovenanted, who have for many 
centuries been the principal occupants of Egypt, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, and a terrific scourge to the tribes with whom 
they have been intermingled ;—the other, the Israelites, who 
have for near eighteen centuries been exiled from their 
national country and scattered amongst distant nations; and 
these, though conquered by the same eastern, western, and 
northern tribes and nations as the others, have been preserved 
by the Almighty’s special care, and because of their peculiar 
relations to him. What a demonstration of his existence and 
the absoluteness of his dominion! But the vindication of 
himself and verification of his supremacy is not yet completed. 
It is to reach its consummation only when he recalls his cove- 
nant people from their dispersion, reinstates them in their 
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ancient country, and, reigning over them as their monarch, 
brings all the other nations into subjection to himself, and 
converts the wastes with which sin has spread the world into 
a paradise again of fruitfulness and beauty. What a majestic 
proof will that form that he is Jehovah, and that there is none 
else! How worthy of him is this great scheme of his pro- 
vidence! How beautiful his design to put an end to the 
ravages of sin; to reclaim the world from the curse with 
which it is stricken, and raise it to the splendor with which it 
would have been adorned, had its inhabitants never revolted ! 


It is when that great result has been reached, that the pur- 


pose and propriety of these avenging judgments on the rebelli- 
ous nations will be fully comprehended. It is when the inno- 
cence, wisdom, and bliss of a countless population under his 
reign shall present their contrast to the debasement and 
misery of sin, that the grandeur of his perfections will be 
seen, and the realization fill every heart of his infinite worthi- . 
ness of the homage which he claims. 


im 





Articte VIL—Lrrerary anp Crrricat Notices. 


1, Tat Lire or Asnvet Green, V.D.M. Begun to be written by 
himself in his eighty-second year, and continued to his eighty-fourth. 
Prepared for the press at the author’s request by Joseph H. Jones, 
Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Tats memoir, though occupied disproportionately by the incidents of 
his youth and the events of the Revolution, presents an interesting view 
of Dr. Green’s life, and together with the remarks of the editor, and the 
letters of Dr. Miller, Dr. Janeway, and Dr. Murray, with which the 
volume is closed, makes a strong impression of his talents and worth. 
He had not, iideed, a brilliant intellect, nor any great and commanding 
powers. His sense, however, was clear and vigorous, and he had in an 
unusual degree what is perhaps as rare, and as essential to the com- 
Pleteness of one’s endowments as any other,—the faculty of using his 
several gifts to the full measure of their’ strength, and making them 
effective. He was master of himself; the elements of his mind worked 
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together harmoniously ; he took practical views of subjects, and ad- 
dressed his efforts to that which lay within his reach ; and rose thereby 
to an eminence and success that few attain whose endowments render 
them capable of a higher order of excellence. Without such powers, he 
could not, through so long a career, have exerted the large influence— 
and over those of his contemporaries most distinguished for intelligence 
and piety,—which is universally ascribed to him. He was a prompt 
and efficient friend of knowledge, virtue, and religion, took a conspicu- 
ous part in the organization and conduct of benevolent institutions, and 
exemplified his principles in his private life, as well as his public agency. 
Religion was with him a reality. He beheld its great truths; he 
embraced them with an undoubting assurance, and felt their subduing 
and transforming power. Dr. Miller and Dr. Janeway, who were long 
intimate with him, have, in their letters on his character, paid a just and 
elegant tribute to his worth. 


2. Lire anp Works or Miss Mary Jane Granawy, late of Stoke 
Fleming, Devon. By the Rev. Charles Bridges, M.A. New York: 
R. Carter and Brothers. 1849. 


Aw event of much interest in Miss Graham’s history was her fall into 
infidelity, after she had for several years lived what she deemed a reli- 
gious life, and cherished a hope of salvation. Such lapses to doubt 
and disbelief are probably less rare than is generally supposed. Her 
scepticism was the work chiefly of her own false feelings and specula- 
tions. It is the effect probably with most of the agency of others, the 
artful objections, the sophistical reasonings, the imposing theories of ma- 
licious assailants of Christianity, who make it their business to entice the 
unguarded into uncertainty and unbelief. This diabolical influence is 
exerted in some instances by men who are intrusted with the educa- 
tion of persons for the sacred office. We have heard the details from 
his own lips of the manner in which an individual, who had undoubtedly 
been renewed, was betrayed by the arts of one of these conspirators 
into a total disbelief of the Scriptures, distrust of his religious feelings, 
and discontinuance for a considerable period of prayer. Not unfre- 
quently, instead of formal infidelity, they are led to a rejection of the 
doctrines of revelation, and substitution in their place of another gospel, 
or philosophy, which the name and authority of God are falsely em- 
ployed to sanction ; while a third class are prompted by a distrust of 
themselves and of the Scriptures, to turn from proofs to testimony for re- 
liance, and yield themselves the uninquiring disciples of teachers who 
claim authority over their faith, and undertake to guide them infallibly 
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to salvation. It is in this way, we doubt not, that many of the converts 
to Puseyism have been betrayed into their abject trust in man. Led 
by their German metaphysics to the adoption of views of their nature 
that make it impossible to prove that Christianity is true, they have, 
in order to avoid the horrors of an absolute doubt of redemption, a 
future life, and of God, turned to creatures for support, and surrendered 
themselves blindly to the hands of a priesthood, that promises, on con- 
dition of implicit faith, to conduct them to heaven with the utmost cer- 
tainty and ease. This seduction of the young into unbelief, which is 
taking place, we apprehend, on a far larger scale than is generally sus- 
pected, should lead parents to guard their children against the books 
that assail the authority of the Scriptures, or present false views of their 
doctrines ; and prompt the churches to discard those teachers who, under 
the pretence of science and philosophy, employ themselves in denying 
or misrepresenting the great truths of revelation, and propagating the 
subtle forms of infidelity that now prevail, which make man his own 
deity, and his consciousness the universe. 

The narrative which Miss Graham gives of her recovery from scepti- 
cism is highly instructive and atfecting. Her restoration was the work 
of the Spirit of God; and the sight and sense of his being, and the 
great realities of his government, were flashed on her with such resistless 
power, and brought her to such a clear and fervid recognition of him, as 
to leave no doubt of her sanctification. Her powers, which were of a 
superior order, reached maturity at an early age, and were unfolded and 
refined by unusual cultivation. Her letters, which fill a considerable 
part of the volume, are written with ease and spirit. Her Test of 
Truth, in which she treats of the proofs of the divine existence, and 
details the history of her scepticism and conversion, is of unusual inte- 
rest. We have seldom seen a more vivid delineation of the lofty 
thoughts, the expanded views, and the fervid emotions, with which the 
Spirit of God, sometimes in a moment, fills the darkest minds, and 
changes them from unbelief to faith, and from enmity to adoration and 
love. 


3. Hicuuanps anp Istanps oF THE Aprtatic, including Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and the Southern Provinces of the Austrian Empire. By 
A. A. Paton. In two volumes, with illustrations. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1849. 


Tue author presents a highly interesting account of the principal 
cities on the north-east shore of the Adriatic, from Albania to Venice ; 
of the chief islands that line the coast; and of the most important inte- 
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rior towns of Dalmatia, Croatia, and Illyria. Dalmatia, which through! 7 
much of its length is a mere line of coast, extends from the 19th degree! | 
of east longitude two hundred and forty miles towards the head of the! 7 
Adriatic. It is bounded in the interior by a lofty range of mountains, . 
and is, at its broadest part, less than fifty miles in width. The islands’ 
that throng the coast, many of which are mountainous ridges, and are a 
eminently beautiful,form nearly one fourth of its territory. It has a7 
great number of harbors, and several cities once of great commercial’ 7 
importance, and scenes of contests that affected the fate of empires in) | 
the wars of the Romans, Goths, Sclavonians, and Turks. Several of § 
them were erected in the early centuries of the Christian era. Spalatre, @ 
the birth-place of Diocletian, was his residence during his last years’ 4 
Portions of the vast palace he erected there still remain; and its temple § 
originally consecrated to Jupiter, almost uninjured by the lapse of fifteen’ 
centuries and a half, is now a Roman Catholic cathedral. The popula 
tion of the cities on the coast is a mixture of Sclavonians, Italians, and] 
Austrians. The Montenegrines and Morlacks, who inhabit the interior] 
are extremely ignorant, barbarous, and miserable. Much of the eountry,§ 
devastated and depopulated by the frequent invasions of the Turks mi 
the seventeenth century, stiJl remains a waste. The chief cities, Zara 
and Ragusa, were for a long period powerful commercial competitors 6% 
Venice. The massy fortifications with which they were surrounded at | 
that period still survive, and cathedrals and other public edifices that] 
were erected many centuries ago. Dalmatia is now under the dominion 7 
of Austria. 


4, Guimpses oF {Messtan’s Giory; being Lectures delivered during . 
Lent, 1848, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by twelve Clergymen of the 7 
Church of England, with a preface, by the Rev. A. Dallas, M.A., Ree ¥ 
tor of Wotton, Hants. London: J. Nisbet and Co., 1848. 4 


Tuese Lectures are the sixth series that have been delivered and @ 
published by clergymen of that communion who receive the predictions 7 
of the Scriptures that Christ’s advent is to precede the millennium, 
These treat of the visible majesty of his coming, his victory over the f 
hostile nations, the deliverance of Israel, the gathering of the saints, the © 
character of those who are to be admitted to his kingdom, his reign, 
the perpetuity of his kingdom, the fruitfulness of the earth, and other 7 
kindred themes. They are eminently plain, serious, and practical, and 
indicate a large interest in the subject among the evangelical im 7 
the establishment. 
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